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ERE, in 1776, were received Benjamin Franklin, 
Samuel Chase of Maryland, and Charles Carroll of 


Carrollton, representatives of the Continental Congress. 


Franklin founded here one of the oldest newspapers on 
this continent, “The Gazette” of Montreal, published 1n 


French at the time, and to-day recognized as one of Canadas ~ 


most influential newspapers. 


Home of the early French and English Governors, 1t was 
built in 1705 by Claude de Ramezay, Chevalier de St. Louis, 
then Governor of Montreal. It stands to-day facing the 
City Hall, and overlooking colourful Marché Bonsecours., 
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MONTREAL 


Now a museum and home of the Antiquarian Society, it 
1s open to the thoughtful visitor who wishes to stroll 
through salons and halls that reverberated to the gaiety of 
Seigneurs and Grandes Dames of the Louis XIV period. 


The Province of Quebec is 1n truth the cradle of this con- 
tinent’s history. Plan to visit during this coming Summer the 
home or birthplace of most of the early trail blazers—Cadillac, 
Bienville, Iberville, LaSalle, Pere Marquette, Radisson, 
Nicolet, du Lhut, Joliet, and a host of others—adventurers 
and explorers who built forts and planted the cross and the 
fleur de lys from Hudson’s Bay to the Gulf of Mexico. 
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Office du Lourismd|, Cucbec, Canada. 


Whether It’s a 
Regal Holiday at 
the Coronation 
ora Gala Sum- 
‘mer Vacation 


Youll bave 


WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY — SCENE 
Of THE ACTUAL 
CORONATION 
CEREMONIES 
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SAILING ONE CLASS RUN-OF-THE-SHIP 


THIRTY LOVE at deck tennis in the sun and sea 
air with an over abundance of open sunswept 


space for exercise, dancing or lazy, restful 
relaxation. Healthy, happy times on shipboard. 


into the re- 


ONE! TWO! THREE! SPLASH!.. 
freshing salt water outdoor deck pool as fond 
parent and pup look on. Fun for young and old. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL AGENT or 


RED STAR LINE Pad 


THE MODERN ONE CLASS FLEET : 


TOURIST 
de ONE CLASS 


This year it’s ““Anchors Aweigh’’ and off to England to the Coronation or the 
Paris Exposition or to any of the other countless attractions across the ocean. 
There is more to see and (because of special travel rates and more advantageous 
exchange abroad) at less cost than ever before. The low rates of the Arnold 
Bernstein - Red Star Lines bring your holiday costs within the reach of the 
average purse and 


“Sone class’? means every feature of these fine modern liners is 


yours to enjoy without reservation. 


Good times—royal good times—will be had this season on these friendly, 


democratic ships. From outdoor sports on wide sunny decks to gala nights on 


the dance floor informality is the order of the day. Excellent accommodations 


both public and private add to your shipboard comfort and enjoyment. And 
the food will more than match the amazing appetites that sea air and activities 
are sure to develop. 


Be modern...be smart and follow the example of those who know travel value 


Sail with unrestricted privileges at restricted costs... ‘*one class run-of-the-ship.”’ 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE 
ROUND TRIP — ANTWERP - ROTTERDAM 


*170 


* RED STAR LINE «9933 


* RED STAR LINE $ 
ROUND TRIP—SOUTHAMPTON 225 


TOURIST CLASS IS TOP 


ROUND TRIP—ANTWERP 


TRAVEL 


I am interested in a ‘ 


THE SAME SUN THAT tans you toa radiant 
healthy glow guides the course of your ship under 
the tireless, watchful eyes of the command and 
crew. In this photograph the Captain is ‘‘shoot- 
ing thesun." (Nautical for “‘checking his course."’) 


a es 
BRING YOUR CAR $135 up Round Trip. As 
into your own garage your car rolls aboard on an 
exclusive, patented elevator gangway. No hoist- 
ing, no straining, no crating. 
enough on transportation abroad to pay for the 
shipping of your car. And you'll be free as the 
wind to go wherever you want far from the beat- 
en path of the average tourist. We will handleall 
details such as International Driving License, 
insurance, road maps, etc. Write for booklet AU 
which explains how easy it is to motor abroad. 
Cars may be shipped unaccompanied by pas- 
sengers at the same rate, 


You can save 


% 
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ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE-RED STAR LINE 1 
17 Battery Place, New York, N.Y. a 
aq 
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‘one class run-of-the-ship’’ 


trip to Europe. Please send me complete details on 2 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK—Dlgby 4-8686  vivcipmucmn oc nupsin nf 
GENERAL AGENTS *. BRINGING MY CAR “ 
T. A. BEAN F 5 : 876 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. § Name ai 
CHARLES KOZMINSKI . "307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 4 , 
H. S. HORNER . ‘ 1600 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, AS » Address ta 
M. S. GORHAM : . . PARK BUJLDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. r ‘ 4 
JOHN M. BEALE 413 FREE PRESS BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH. - City State 4 
FRANK E, SHORT. 233 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA ee aaa ee an gatas np nl te 
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Climb the corral 
fence into a 
different life! 


ee 


Come on out to a Montana Dude 
Ranch and ‘‘go western.’’ In the 
short span of a week or two, sittin’ 
on the fence or in the saddle, 
you can acquire a cowhand 
drawl, a Buffalo Bill seat, and a 
mahogany tan. 


Montana ranches are operated 
just to see that regular people 
have the time of their lives. 
Rocky Mountain scenery, brac- 
ing air, exciting trails, adventur- 
ous pack trips, swell trout fishing 
and food that touches the spot. 


Post yourself on America’s fast- 
est-growing kind of vacation. 
Write for “Montana Dude 
Ranches.’’ A letter or postcard 
will bring your free copy. 


GEO. B. HAYNES 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 934, Union Station 
Chicago 


Jee MILWAUKEE 
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Outrigger Canoeing in Hawaii 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN FLEET 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


NM @w ¢ 
Ponta Delgada 
AZORES 


and Piraeus for 


ATHENS 
Are Included in the 


YANKEE 
CRUISES 


of the 
FOVR ACTS 
SAILING 

April 13 


QAZArrH DH 


Excambion 
Exochorda April 27 
Excalibur May 11 
Exeter May 25 


The revised itinerary of the Cruise 
covers the whole Mediterranean, 
calling at the Azores, Gibraltar, 
Marseilles, Naples, Alexandria, 
Jaffa, Haifa, Beirut, Alexandria, 
Piraeus (Athens), Naples, Leg- 
horn, Genoa, 
Marseilles, 
Boston and 
New York. 


43 pays $375” 
WITH SHORE $ UP. 
EXCURSIONS 595 
All outside, topside, amidship 
staterooms; many with semi-pri- 


Arandmnsh 


Oh 


vate verandas, most with private 
baths, modern beds, club veranda 
facing bow, fine cuisine. A la 
carte: no extra. 


To: PONTA DELGADA (Azores), 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES 


And From: PIRAEUS, NAPLES, 
LEGHORN, GENOA, MARSEILLES, 


$150 uP. 


And without change of ship 


To and From: ALEXANDRIA, 
JAFFA, HAIFA, BEIRUT 


$190 vr. 


Also “ Three- Quarters” Cruise 


TO: Piraeus, Naples, Leghorn, 
Genoa, Marseilles, via Ponta Del- 
gada, Gibraltar, Marseilles, 

Naples, Alexandria, Jaffa, $975 
Haifa, Beirut, Alexandria. yp 


OMOFM WH 


Consult your Travel Agent 
regarding these Yankee 
Cruises with their convenient 
year around fortnightly 
sailings 


AMERICAN 
EXPORT LINES 
25 Broadway, New York 


FIRST CLASS "seri 


KAMSGOOMA 
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“Let’s go the way that has a third less ocean. 


WO DAYS AFLOAT before you reach the ocean. 1000 

miles of sheltered water with lovely French-Canada 
on either side—time enough to get your sea-legs before 
you reach the sea. That’s the way to sail to Europe! 

The Empress of Britain crosses in 5-day speed—with 
only 34 days of open ocean! Or choose the Empress of 
Australia—from Québec to Cherbourg and Southampton. 
Mote leisurely crossings from Montreal and Québec to 
British and Continental ports on the lower-cost Duchesses 
and Mont ships. 

And remember—it’s Coronation-Paris Exposition Year 
in Europe. Get “39% Less Ocean” booklet and reserva- 
tions from your travel agent or Canadian Pacific: New 


f?? 


York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, or 31 
other offices in United States and Canada. 


39°. LESS OCEAN 
TO EUROPE 


(7, ,; G e yi 
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AUSTRIA 


May 8 to 20—Centenary Celebration, So- 
ciety of Physicians, at Vienna 

June 1 to 15—Music Festival at Vienna 

July 4 to mid-September — Passion Play 
Sundays at Thiersee 

July 16 to 20—Bruckner Festival at Linz, 
St. Florian and Steyr 

July 17, 18—St. Ann’s Fair at Velden-am- 


Worthersee ‘ 
July 24 to Aug. 31—Music Festival at 
Salzburg 


Aug. 1 to 22—Klagenfurt 
Sports Festivals 

Aug. 8—Folk Festivals at St. Gilgen-am- 
Wolfgangsee and Steinach-am-Brenner 

Aug. 8—Opening of Summer College Course 
of University of Vienna at Gmiunden 

Aug. 22 to 29—Forest Festival at Stein- 
ach-am-Brenner 


and Worthersee 


BELGIUM 


May 3—Procession of the 
Bruges 

May 2 to 9—Boat Races and Regatta at 
Cluysen-Terdonck 

May 15 to 18—Procession of Sainte Bym- 
phoré at Gheel 

May 23—Procession of St. Waudru at Mons 

June 20 and 27—‘‘Ommegang” processions 
at Tirlemont 

June 27 to July 4—Historical Pageant at 
Antwerp 

July 3_to af ae ae Clay-Bird Shoot- 
ing Matches and Aviation Meet at Zoute 

July 20 to 22—National Fete at Brussels 

July 25—Procession of the Penitents at 


Saint-Sang at 


Furnes 
Festival of the Madeleine at Mariem- 
ourg 

Aug. 15—Assumption Day Processions at 


Huy, La Panne, 
Mont St. Amant 
Begonia Fields in bloom at Gand until 
mid-October 

Aug. 21, 22—‘“Marriage of the Giants” at 


of Cathedral 


Ghent, Binche and 


Ath 
Aug. 24—600th Anniversary 
of Notre Dame at Aarschot 


CANADA 
July 23 to 25—Indian Days at Banff 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


May 27—Corpus Christi Day Celebrations at 
Velka, Hroznova, Lhota and Vicnov 

June 6—The “King’s Ride” at Vicnov 

June 13—St. Anthony’s Pilgrimage at Blat- 
nice 

July 4 to 6—Ethnological Costume Festivals 
at Uh. Hradiste 

July 5—Pilgrimage to Velehrad 

July 1 to Sept. 1— Passion Plays 
Sunday at Sihla O Lomu 

July 13 to 18—Moravian Championship 
Dancing Contest at Luhacovice Spa 

July 25—Folk Festival at Sliac 

July 31, Aug. 1—Czechoslovak - 
Festivals at Trenc Teplice 

Aug. 15 to 21—Tatra Week at Novy Smok- 
ovec 


every 


Rumanian 


DENMARK 


May 15—Silver Jubilee of King Christian X 
July 4—Folk Festival of ‘‘Kilden’”’ at Aal- 
borg. Also July 17, 18 


FINLAND 


May 13—Students’ Festival at Helsinki and 
Turku 

May 24 to 30—International tennis and 
football matches at Helsinki 

June 24—Flag Day 

July 18 to 25—International tennis matches 
at Helsinki 

July 30 to Aug. 9—World’s shooting cham- 
pionship matches at Helsinki 


FRANCE 


May 1—Opening of International 
tion at Paris 
May 6—Ascension Day procession at Etre- 


Exposi- 


tat 
May 7 to 9—Fetes of Joan of Arc at Or- 
leans and throughout France 


May 16—‘*Pardon of the Birds’ at Quim- 
perle_ 

May 19—Grand Pardon of St. Yves at Tre- 
guier 


May 23 to 25—Camargue Fetes of Les 
Saintes Maries de la Mer 

May 27—Corpus Christi Procession at Itxas- 
sou 

June 6 to 11—International Congress of Ro- 
tary Clubs at Nice 

June 18 to 27—International Philatelic Ex- 
hibition at Paris 

June 23, 24—Gathering of the Basques at 
Cambo-les-Bains 
Pardon of St. Jean du Doigt 
Benediction of the Sea at Ile de Groix, 

Morbihan 


June 26, 27—Pageant of the Old Guilds at 
Beauvais 


Long- 


Paris at 


June he gies Prix de 


char 

June 30, to July 25—Tour de France — 
French bicycle classic 

July 3—Pardon at Guincamp* 

July 4 to 6—Wine Festivals at Angers and 
Saumur 


July 5 to 11—International Hospitals Con- 
gress at Paris i) oa 
International Congress of the “Alliance 


Francaise’”” at Paris 

July 13—Ceremony of the three heifers at 
La Borne St. Martin 

July. 18—Pardon of the Children at Pont 
1’Abbé ; 

July 24 to 26—Franco-Canadian 
Bernay 

July 26—Pardon of Ste. Anne d’Auray* 

Aug. 1 to 4—Pardons at Huelgoat and 
Fouesnant 

Aug. 2 to 8—Aviation Week at Le Touquet 

Aug. 15—Pardons at Rumengol,* Penmarch 
and Le Folgoet 

Aug. 22—Grand Prix at Deauville 

Aug. 29—Pardon of Ste, Anne de la 
Palue 
* Corrected date. 


GERMANY 


May 1 to 9—Beethoven Festival at Bonn 

May 6 to. 10—Bruckner Festival at Heidel- 
berg 

May 7 to 10—Brahms Festival at Hamburg 

May 17, 18—Billy-goat festivals at Lam- 
brecht and Deidesheim : 

May 18 to 27—Richard Wagner Festival 
Week at Detmold : 

May 29 to June 6—Mozart Festival at 
Heidelberg 

May 30 to June 6—Reich Agricultural Ex- 
position at Munich 

June 5 to 7—Salad Festival at Ziegenhain 

June 5 to July 15—Colonial Exposition at 
Hamburg 

June 12 to 19—Mozart Festival 
burg 

June 19 to 27—Paradise Festival at Jena 

July 1 to 7— Shakespeare’s “Roman Plays” 
at Bochum 

July 1 to Aug. Bie Remerhere Festival 
Plays at Frankfurt-am-Main 

July 2 to 11—Chemical Exposition at 
Frankfurt-am-Main 

July - to 5—St. John’s 
weg 

July ¥ to 13—Folk Festival at Dresden 

July 4 to 11—The ‘‘Winzinger Kerwe” at 
Neustadt 

July 10 to 12—Pretzel Festival at Speyer 

July 17, 18—Silesian Costume Festival at 
Schreiberhau 

July 20 to Aug. 29 — Wagner - 
Strauss Festival at Munich 

July 23 to Aug. 21—Wagner 


fetes at 


at Wirz- 


Festival at Esch- 


Mozart - 


Festival at 


Bayreuth 

July 24 to Aug. 1—Libori Festival at Pad- 
erborn 

July 25, 26—Shepherd’s Races at Heiden- 
heim and Urach 

July 28 to Aug. 1—World Singers’ Meet- 
ing at Breslau 

Aug. 1 to 22 Expo- 
sition at Peanktart: am- Wak 

Aug, 12 to 22—“Waldshtiter Chilbi’* at 


Waldshut 

Aug. 21 to 29—International 
sition at Berlin 

Aug. 


Dairy Expn- 


Dahlia Show at Bad Homburg 


GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND 


Apr. 23—Shakespeare’s Birthday Celebra- 
tion at Stratford-on-Avon 

Apr. 26 to May 1—Feis Ceoil Music Fes- 
tival at Dublin 

May 6 to 8—English Folk Dance Y¥estival 
at Bath 

May 12—The Coronation 

May 20 to 26—“‘Eight Weeks” at Oxford 

May 27 to June 12—Royal Naval, Military 
and Air Force Tournament at London 

June 2, 3—The Derby and Coronation Cup 
Races at Epsom 

June 9 to 12, 15 to 19—Military Tattoo at 
Aldershot 

June 12 to 19—Festival at Canterbury 


June 15 to 18—Ascot Week and River Fes- 


tival at Windsor 
Pe 30 to July 3—Royal Regatta at Hen- 


Tui 5 to 10—Historical Pageant at Chester 


July 17 to 20, 24 to 27—Davis Cup Matches 
at Wimbledon 
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July 18-24—Festival at Tewksbury Abbey 

July 26 to Aug, 21—Dramatic Festival at 
Malvern 2 

July 27 to 30—Goodwood Races near Chi- 
chester 

July 31 to Aug. 7—Navy Week at Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth and Chatham 

July 31—Octocentenary of St. Magnus’ 
Cathedral, Kirkwall, Orkney Islands 

Aug. 2 to 7—Welsh National Eisteddfod at 
Machynlleth, Wales 
Royal Regatta at Cowes 

Aug. 3 to 7—Royal Dublin Society’s Horse 
Show, Dublin 

Aug. 7—Highland Games at Bridge of Allan 

Aug. 10 to 12—Puck Fair at Killorglin, Co. 
Kerry 

Aug. 12—Sheep Dog trials at Rydal 

Aug: -15—Patterns at Athenry, Athlone, 
Castlegregory, Clonlaragh and Knocknago- 
shal 


Yachting Regatta at Cobh | 
Aug. 20, 21—Highland Gathering at Inver- 


ness 
Aug. 21—Ulster Grand Prix Motor Cycle 
Race at Belfast 


GREEK ISLANDS 


15—Festival of the Panaghia on Tinos 


HOLLAND 


Apr. 21 to May 10—Horiticultural Exhibi- 
tion at Boskoop 

July 31 to Aug. 9—World Boy Scouts Jam- 
boree at Vogelenzang near Haarlem 


Aug. 


HUNGARY 
May 17 to 22—Agricultural Fair at Buda- 


pest r L 
June 1 to 20—June Weeks, ending in Inter- 
national Regatta on the Danube at Buda- 


est 
hay 10 to 18—Festival Week at Kecskemet 
Aug. 5 to 12—International Women’s Week 
at Budapest 
Aug. 12 to 15—Open-Air ‘Festivals at Sze- 


ge 

Aug. 14 to 23—-St. Stephen’s Festival 
Week, celebrated especially at Budapest 

Aug. 15—Fair and Folk Festival at Vasvar 


ITALY 


Apr. 27 to June 10—Musical May at Flor- 
ence, including International Musical Con- 
gress May 12 to 20 

May 1—Opening of Stradivarius 
tions at Cremona 
Feast of St. Efisio at Cagliari 

May 2—The ‘‘Calcio” at Florence 

May 7—Feast of St. Nicholas at Bari 

May 16—The Sagra of the Pentecost in the 
Grottoes at Postumia 
Festival of the Dove at Orvieto 

May 17—Festival of the “Divino Amore’ 
at Rome 

May 18—‘‘Gara dei Balestrieri’’ at Gubbio 

June 24—Festival of St. John at Rome and 
Florence 

June 29—Festival of St. Peter at Rome 

July 2—Feast of the Pardon at Assisi 
Palio at Siena; also August 16 

July 15—Festival of St. Rosalia at Palermo 

July 16—Festival of the Madonna del Car- 
mine at Rome 

July 18—Festival of the Redeemer at Ven- 


celebra- 


ice 

Aug. 5—Festival 
Snow at Rome 

Aug. 10 to 31—Interprovincial Artisan Fair 
at Messina 

Aug. 15—Feast of the Assumption at Or- 
vieto 

Aug. 15 to 31—International 
at the Lido 

Aug. 16—Second Palio Race at Siena 

Aug. 30—Art Exhibition and Sea Festival 
at Abbazia 


of the Madonna of the 


Film Festival 


JAPAN 


July 13 to 16—Festival of the O-bon 
throughout Japan 

Aug. 15—Festival of the Fukagawa Hachi- 
man, Tokyo 


LUXEMBOURG 


May 18—Dancing Festival of St. Willibrod 
at Echternach 
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~ May 1—International 


NORWAY 
May 17—Independence Day. Midnight Sun 
in Northern Norway 
June 23, 24—St. Hans Eve with 
celebrations at Lillehammer 
July 28, 29—St. Olav’s Eve at Trondhjem 
Re eer eral Motor Boat Race at 
slo 


special 


POLAND 


May 3—Constitution Day. Athletic 


at Warsaw 


Meet 


May 27 to 30—Corpus Christi festivals, es-. 


pecially at Warsaw and Krakow 
June 29—Festival of the Sea at Gdynia 
July 7—Festival of St. Jan at Skit-Maniaw- 


ski 

July 12—Hucul 
Worochta 

Aug. 1—Annual Bazaar at Cieszyn 

Aug. 12 to 15—Pilgrimages at Lowicz, 
Czestochowa, Kalwaria Zebrzydowska and 
Piekary 

Aug. a Pale cieaee of Greek Catholics to 
Poczajon 


holidays; folk festival at 


RUMANIA 
June 2 to 10—International Congress of 
Military Medicine and Pharmacy at 
Bucharest 


SOVIET UNION 


Labor Day celebra- 
tions at Moscow 

June 15 to end of year—Agricultural Ex- 
position of all the republics in the Soviet 
Union at Moscow 

July 20 to 31—International Geological Con- 
gress at Moscow 

Aug. 18—Aviation Day at Moscow 


SWEDEN 


June 6—Swedish National Day 

June 18 to Aug. I—Exhibition of Art, 
Handicraft and Industry at Motala 

June, 23, 24—Midsummer celebrations 
throughout nation 

June 27—Lapp Fairs at Kolassen, Jamtland 

July 4—Summer Festival of the Folk Music 
School at Ingesund 

July 23 to 26—Folk Festival at Orebro 


SWITZERLAND 


May 22 to 30—Wine Fair at Canton Vaud 
at Vevey 

June 25 to July 11—National Trade Show 
and “‘Rheinwoche” at Schaffhausen 

June 26, 27—Flower Festival at Geneva 

July 6— Opening of Summer Session of Uni- 
versity of Geneva 

July 9 to 12—International Skating Asso- 
ciation Congress at St. Moritz 

July 10, 11—Annual Summer Ski Races on 
Jungfraujoch 

July 11 and succeeding Sundays to mid- 
September—William Tell pertormances at 
Interlaken 

July 23 to Aug. 1—International Aviation 
Meeting at Zurich 

July 24 to Aug. 2—Fribourg Cantonal 
Shooting Festival at Guin 

July 31 to Aug. 1—Wrestling and Alpine 
Fete at Lausanne 

Aug. 1—Swiss Independence Day celebra- 
tions 

Aug. 21, 22—Swiss Grand Prix Automo- 
bile Races at Berne 


UNITED STATES 


Apr. 17-May 2—Ramona Pageant at Hemet, 
California 

Apr. 22 to 25—California Indians’ 
shoot at Del Monte 

April—Wild Flower Festival at Arvin, 
fornia 

May 1—Corn Dance at San Felipe 

May 3—Relay Races at Taos, New Mexico 

May 7—‘‘Masque of the Yellow Moon” at 
Phoenix, Arizona 

May 7 to 24—International Exhibition of 
Photography, New York City 

May 8, 9—Rodeos at Sonora and Corona, 
California 

May 21—Opening of Golden Gate Bridge, 
San_ Francisco 


Trap- 
Cali- 


May 28 to June 6—Pacific Coast Tourist 
Eagles Convention, Huntington Beach, 
all 


May 29 to Sept. 6—Great Lakes Exposi- 
tion at Cleveland 

June 9 to 12—Rose 
Oregon 

June 12—Opening of Greater Texas and 
Pan American Exposition at Dallas, Texas 

June 24—San Juan Day dances especially at 
San Juan and Acoma, New Mexico 


Festival at Portland, 


June 27—Pageant at San Juan Bautista, | 


California 
July 7 to 11—National Horse Show at Coro- 
nado, California 
July 15 to 18—California Rodeo at Salinas 
July 17 to 23—Knights Templar Triennial 
Conclave at Miami, Florida 
July 22 to 24—Oregon Trail 


Pageant at 
Eugene, Oregon 
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ITH A CHAIN of offices reaching from New 

York to Bombay, and from San Francisco 

to Singapore, the sun never sets on the world- 
wide empire of American Express Travel Service. 
Wherever they. go—Europe, Africa, Asia, 
America— American Express travelers are ex- 
pected and welcomed by the world-wide organi- 
zation of the American Express. Recognized for 


years as a great international travel and financial 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 9 oz yo... 


company, the American Express Travel Service 
translates its resources, experience and successful 
method of doing business into the most modern, 
de luxe service for travelers. Intimate knowledge 
of world activities keeps American Express fully 
informed of travel conditions at all times in all 
parts of the world. 

Whenever you are planning a trip anywhere, 
a visit to the American Express with an outline 
of where you desire to go is all that is necessary. 
Travel experts will plan an itinerary with you 
point-by-point according to your specifications... 
reserve your stateroom on the ship of your choice 
... book hotel reservations and secure confirma- 


The sun never sets on the World-wide empire of 


... AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 


tions by cable. Your preferences in sightseeing 
are followed and reservations for trains, planes 
of private cars made just as you desire. You leave 
an American Express office with your trip pre- 
pared as you wish it and you become a de luxe, 
free-lance traveler free from care and worry. 

En route, American Express offices act as your 
headquarters for mail and cables. 

Uniformed couriers meet you when your steamer 
or train arrives. From the time you leave until you 
return home, you are in the care of an American 
travel company with travel service offices around 
the world for the use of American travelers. 


Ask your own Travel Agent for American Express Travel Service, 


Offices in Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Miami, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Montreal, 
Newark, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto and Washington and in principal cities 


throughout the world.... AMERICAN 
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Courtesy Babcock Galleries 


SNOW, by Nicolas S. Macsoud 


u y Fifte 


BERKSHIRE LANDSCAPE, by Isabel Whitney ; 


ALONG THE RIVER, by B. 


Courtesy Lihenzeld Galleries 


J. O. Nordfeldt 


CHURCH, NEW MEXICO, by Dorothy Kent 


EXPLORING 


NEW YORK’S 


ART GALLERIES 


By DR. FRANK E. WASHBURN FREUND 


NE of the most important exhi- 

bitions of this season, which is 
now nearing its end, takes place at 
present at Wildenstein’s. This show 
of Edouard Manet’s work covers the 
great and influential French artist's 
different periods from 1860 to 1883, 
the year of his death, in about forty 
highly characteristic paintings. There 
are landscapes, figure work, portraits 
and those amazing still life pieces 
which, perhaps more than any other 
of his works, reveal this master’s log- 
ical development from a spiritual fol- 
lower of Velasquez to the full “im- 
pressionist” which earned for him the 
title of “father” of that movement. 

This revolutionist who, as a mat- 
ter of fact, sprang from tradition and 
never intended a real “break”, can 
still give us a most useful lesson, 
namely, that in art evolution is more 
fruitful than wild revolt which can 
only lead to destruction. Neverthe- 
less, that his two famous pictures, 
“Dejeuner sur |’ Herbe” and “Olym- 
pia” aroused a furore of protest on 
their first appearance for moral, or 
rather immoral, reasons, is only 
proof of the never-ending struggle 
between the artist who has his own 
message to deliver and the uncompre- 
hending public which does not want 
to be disturbed. But the revolution- 
ist of yesterday, if he is a man of 
genius, is the classicist of today. And 
that certainly is the case with Manet, 
one of the “men of destiny” in the 
realm of nineteenth century art. No 
one who is in New York this month 
should miss visiting this great show 
to which many museums have con- 
tributed, 

Amongst the other worth-while ex- 
hibitions in the various New York 
Galleries, attention may be drawn to 
the following: 


The one-man show of New Eng- 
land landscapes by Julius Olsson 
Nordfeldt at the Lilienfeld Galleries, 
Nordfeldt, an internationally known 
artist, was born in Sweden but 
brought up and educated in this 
country. His nature — apparently 
northern with the northerner’s innate 
longing for southern fullness and col- 
or in spite of a certain shyness and 
reticence—is a highly dramatic one 
and his paintings are filled with vi- 
brating life and masterly accents. 
Rare but deeply felt and tenderly ex- 
pressed lyrical moments endear him 
still more to the spectator. 

At the Delphic Studios we find 
water color landscapes by Dorothy 
Kent, depicting scenes of New Mex- 
ico which has become her home; one 
might say her spiritual home also. 
Since she held her one-woman show 
at the Arthur U. Newton Galleries 
last year, she has gained in concen- 
tration on essentials without losing 
in spontaneity of expression. 

At the same Galleries, the Spanish 
artist, Javier Gaytan de Ayala, is ex- 
hibiting most ingratiating water col- 
ors from the Balearic Islands, these 
unfortunate isles on which the Span- 
ish Revolution seems to be raging as 
violently as on the mainland. But 
these light-drenched scenes of Ayala’s 
look as peaceful and as constant as if 
never a change could take place in 
these islands of the blessed. The air 
that plays around and the light that 
permeates these buildings and streets 
give life and gaiety and make us 
long for such a place. What more 
can an artist achieve? 

Nicolas S. Macsoud, a son of an- 
cient Syria, has been in our country 
for many years and has imbued him- 
self with the beauty and grandeur of 
American scenery. In his landscapes 


Courtesy Delphic Studio 


BICYCLISTS, 
by Paul Cadmus 


of the “Pocono Manor Environment” 
at the Babcock Galleries, the lakes, 
the glades and mountains of that part 
of Pennsylvania speak to us in the 
loveliness of spring, in the flaming 
_ dress of fall, and the stillness of 
winter. He knows how to weave 
rich patterns out of an almost 
primeval wilderness and to suggest 
the loneliness of faraway mountains 
looking at us through a mist of snow- 
filled air. 

The “Lord of the Manor,” Baron 
Kurt Pantz of Mittersill Castle in the 
Austrian Tyrol, who is a portrait 
painter of fashionable society well 
known in Vienna as well as in this 
country, is holding a show of his por- 
traits of society beauties at the 
Reinhardt Galleries. Amongst his 
sitters are the Countess Leonards 
Vitetti (the former Miss Natalie 
Coe), the Marchesa Patrizzi (the 
former Miss Fanny Billings) Miss 
Beatrice Phillips, Mrs. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst and Prince Ferdinand 
Lichtenstein. Baron Pantz’ technique 
—the application of color in the 
lightest way—is most appropriate to 
his method of giving fullest anima- 
tion to his vivacious sitters, as it 
suggests more a spontaneous drawing 
than a solid oil painting. 

At Miss Hattie Rhoda Mead’s 
Studio in Rockefeller Center, the 
home of the finest Japanese art, many 
fine prints of the Ukioye School are 
on view, amongst them a complete set 
of sixty-nine old Provinces by Hiro- 
shige in perfect condition and with 
full margins, a delight for any col- 
lector of the best Japanese color 
prints. Then there are double book- 
prints from the last work of Harun- 
obee—Yehon Haru No Nishiki—Ye 
(spring scenes, Yedo—1771) a superb 
print of a peacock and peony by 
Hiroshige, a large portrait head of 
Yeisui, plates from the first book 
printed in color in Japan, about 1750, 
and a number of original paintings 
by Gekko. Of interest is also a 
three-panel screen copied by Edith 
Field Hooper from the Chinese fres- 
coes loaned to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art by Owen D. Roberts. 
Miss Hooper’s fine screens are much 
appreciated and can be found in sev- 
eral public institutions and private 


Courtesy Anderson Galleries 


CHRIST HEALING THE SICK, by Rembrandt 


homes in various parts of the country. 

The Fifteen Gallery will be occu- 
pied, during part of April, by an ex- 
hibition of the latest paintings in oil 
and water color by Isabel L. Whit- 
ney. She has been painting lately in 
the Berkshire Hills and has brought 
back with her a number of very in- 
triguing landscapes in which we can 
enjoy all the seasons of the year. In 
her paintings are the ripe fruit of a 
busy life spent in the exacting service 
of art. 

It was not so long ago that a print, 
“Shore Leave” by Paul Cadmus, 
created a wild outcry as being an un- 
warranted attack on the U. S. Navy. 
And now this still very young artist 
is having a one-man show in- “The 
Midtown Gallery.” Let it be said at 
once that he thoroughly deserves this 
distinction, for he is not only one of 
the best-equipped artists, he almost 
seems to be a re-incarnation of the 
old northern school of painting, but 
his leaning is towards satire. If he 
keeps up his intensity, he may de- 
velop into a modern Hogarth. 

His newest painting “Venus and 
Adonis,” which, when exhibited lately 
at the Whitney Museum for the first 
time also created excited discussion, 
proves that he is now favoring the 
softer and more alluring brush work 
of the painter after having used the 
brush more as an engraver’s tool. 
The “Bicyclists” illustrated here, a 
work full of interesting art problems 
splendidly solved—as, for instance, 
the foreshortening of the arm—re- 
minds us in strength of characteriza- 
tion as well as in other ways, of the 
halberdiers of the Middle Ages as 
rendered by the German artists of 
the Durer period. 

The premier New York auction 
house, The American Art Associa- 
tion, Anderson Galleries, Inc., an- 
nounce for Friday evening, April 2nd, 
a highly important auction of graphic 
art by the most celebrated old and 
modern masters in superb proofs, 
often from well-known collections. 
The names of the artists range from 
Diirer and Rembrandt to the finest of 
the moderns. 

Among the Diirers are his most 
coveted plates: “Melancholia,” “St. 
Jerome in His Cell,” “Knight,” 
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MARCHESA PATRIZZI, 
by Baron Kurt Pantz 


“Death and the Devil,” “Adam and 
Eve’ and “Coat of Arms with a 
Skull.” Among the Rembrandts: his 
most famous etching “Christ Healing 
the Sick” (the so-called “Hundred 
Guilder” print) in the rare second 
state from the Liphart Collection, 
and “Three Crosses” and “Dr. Faus- 
tus.” Among the Whistlers: a fine 
proof of “Little Venice.” 


A Summer 


ART TOUR 


of Italy and France 


Conducted By 
John M. Sitton, 
B. F. A., Fellow Amer. Acad. 


This summer, sketch, paint and browse 
in Italy and France. . . . Artists’? Para- 
dise!! With headquarters at famous art 
centers—Florence, Venice, Provence, etc. 
—leisurely motor tours to the beautiful 
countryside will be taken. . . . Sketching 
and painting along the way! All famed 
museums will be visited and Mr. Sitton 
will give personal instruction in water 
color! Rank amateur or sterling pro- 
fessional—If you have any enthusiasm 
for art . . . This is the trip for you!! 


All inclusive rate $675 and up 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 


JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 


655 Fifth Ave., New York City 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


In Rome 


ETCHINGS AND 
ENGRAVINGS 


BY OLD & MODERN MASTERS 


The Notable Collection 


FORMED BY THE LATE 


LEONARD L. 


SFEIN 


PUBLIC SALE 
APRIL 2np AT 8:15 P. M. 


BY ORDER OF THE REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF THE ESTATE 


Illustrated Catalogue 50c 


PAPA AY 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 


ANDERSON GALLERIES,. INC. 
30 East 57th Street New York 
PAINTINGS ———— 
by 
B. J. O. NORDFELDT 
March 6 - 27 


LILIENFELD GALLERIES 
2) East 57th Street 


ssese=(ELPHIC STUDIOS ae 
ART PUBLISHERS 
Modern art of Mexico and 
other Hispanic American 
Countries always on view. 


724 Fith Ave. 
New York City 


RECENT PAINTINGS 


POCONO MANOR, PA. 
March 29th to April 17th 
NICOLAS MACSOUD 


BABCOCK GALLERIES 
38 East 57th Street, New York 


7————— PORTRAITS 


by 
KURT PANTZ 
at the 


REINHARDT GALLERIES 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
April 1-19 


PAINTINGS 


PAUL 


CADMUS 


MIDTOWN GALLERIES 
605 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 


HETTIE RHODA MEAD 


JAPANESE COLOR PRINTS 
INK DRAWINGS 
PAINTINGS 
New Prints and Reproductions 
Rockefeller Center 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Recent Paintings by 
Isabel L. Whitney and 


Hanns Scheidacker 


THE FIFTEEN GALLERY 
April 5 to 17 


Paul Wolf from Black Star 
THE WORLD’S FIRST SKYSCRAPER 
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This okwapi is just a youngster. 
When he grows up, however, 
that slim, curving tongue of his 
will be about sixteen inches in 
length. It coils and uncoils like 
a snake, and with it he can 
reach any part of his body. 


THE STRANGEST ANIMAL IN AFRICA 


A LARGE white space on the map of 
Africa represents the Ituri Forest where 
there are hundreds of square miles of ter- 
titory that have never been explored. For 
eight months the members of the Eighth 
Gatti African Expedition, with some hun- 
dreds of apprehensive natives and shy 
pygmies, struggled to:reveal the secrets of 
some of the unknown regions of this great 
equatorial forest. 

To establish four base camps required 
patience, persistence and days of exhaust- 


By COMMANDER ATTILIO GATTI 


ing labor. First. we had to obtain from 
chiefs and sub-chiefs the indispensable por- 
ters and pygmies for a journey which all 
were strongly disinclined to undertake. It 
was no easy task to convince both pygmies 
and porters that our presence, our medi- 
cines, our extraordinary arms and equip- 
ment would protect them from all the 
dangers, from all the strange and terrible 
animals which they believed to exist in a 
part of the forest they had never dared 
to enter. 


We had to cut our way step by step 
during long monotonous days through the 
inextricable tangle of trees and saplings, 
lianas and matted undergrowth of every 
conceivable kind. Each hour was made 
even more interminable by the hot, humid 
atmosphere which cuts the breath, makes 
the heart pound and the ears ring, and 
creates a constant, unpleasant, chilly sweat. 
Each minute was enlivened by some new 
torture inflicted by some different insect. 
There were gigantic flies and tiny bees, 
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Six feet tall at the shoulder, this full grown 

okwapi peers apprehensively over the edge 

of the pit in which it has been captured. 
The pit itself is nearly eleven feet deep. 


poisonous spiders and caustic caterpillars, 
vast clouds of butterflies and swarms of 
humming beetles—and ants of every kind. 
Enormous, small, microscopic, isolated or 
in great laborious caravans, there are ants 
everywhere. They drop on your neck from 
the leaves above; they bite you the instant 
you grasp a tree to save yourself from 
slipping in the thick oozy mud; they assault 
you in hosts from the ground, penetrating 
into every possible interstice in boots and 
clothing, attaching themselves with incred- 
ible determination to skin or cloth. Always 
ants, ants and ants—the worst curse of the 
forest! 

To explore sections of the two rivers 
we discovered required days of slow ad- 
vance kneedeep in water, continuous cau- 
tion to avoid the small poisonous snakes 
which swim down with the current, acro- 
batics to cross or descend the many violent, 
slippery little falls. We stumbled over hid- 
den rocks, skinning our shins against 
enormous roots and falling suddenly into 
invisible holes five or six feet deep. And 
at all times we had to try to keep out of 
the water the heavy rifles needed for the 
mammoth or the pygmy elephants, the 
small irascible buffaloes and the big crafty 
leopards of the forest. 

But all these days spent in exploring the 
forest permitted us to accomplish the work 
we came to do. The expedition was able 
to reach its. goal. We found the home of 
the okwapi. We studied the life and habits 
of this remarkable creature, and we suc- 
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James L. Montague 


THE HEART OF EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


Midway between the Atlantic and Indian Oceans and only a few degress above the equator 
lies the vast Ituri Forest. In many places still unexplored and almost impenetrable, this sunless, 


primeval forest covers about 25,000 square miles. 
Forest forms a part, is approximately the size of our fifteen southern states. 


The Belgian Congo, of which the Ituri 
The Congo 


River and its tributaries provide the country with more than eight thousand miles of 
navigable waterways. 


ceeded in capturing two specimens for the 
London Zoological Society. 

The habitat of the okwapi has been since 
time immemorial the great forest which 
occupies almost uninterruptedly all the 
zone comprised between the Semliki River 
and Lakes Albert and Edward which this 
river connects, the Itimbiri and the Congo 
Rivers and the Equator. 

For centuries the natives have systemati- 
cally attacked the periphery of this region 
of silence and humidity with their habitual 
wastage of wood for fires and ground for 
cultivation and pastures. And in the last 
half century, and especially in these last 
few years, posts and mines and towns have 
scooped out great extensions into the forest, 
while roads and paths have divided it into 
numerous sectors. 

But such a lavishness of destruction 
seems only to have touched the thick and 
compact mass of the forest. Often it is 
enough to go out a few miles from the 
basin in which a town lies, or even to 
take two paces off a road, to find oneself 
suddenly in another world of dark green, 
of colossal trees whose high foliage unites 
in a leafy canopy, of low vegetation tightly 
interwoven, of small trees and herbs and 
vines and bushes—a second forest within 
the forest—against which one has to fight 
tenaciously minute after minute. 

This being the only part of the whole 
world in which the okwapi lives, it is not 
surprising that it has escaped so long the 
attention of science. Until recently it has 


remained the least known of all African 
animals and the subject of innumerable 
legends and mysteries. 

Long ago travelers and explorers began 
to hear from the natives tales of an animal 
half zebra and half giraffe, extraordinarily 
big and strong, eating only soil and flowers; 
an animal which hid itself in the darkest 
depths of the immense forest which no one 
had attempted to penetrate. But everyone 
accepted these tales as myths, fantastic 
creations of the imagination of the natives. 
In 1900 through a fortuitous combination 
of circumstances definite information was 
brought to light on the existence of this 


The skull of the okwapi is massive and 
heavy—a powerful weapon in battle and a 
useful instrument in the dense forest. The 


shape of the skull indicates that the okwapi 

stands midway between the giraffe and the 

extinct Samotherium which lived in Europe 
ten million years ago. 


curious beast, this strange forest creature. 
In December, 1933, I was traveling to- 
ward the Ituri to find out something com- 
prehensive regarding this elusive animal. 
At this time I was able to learn details 
hitherto unknown about its official discov- 
ery from the lips of the first white man 
who had ever seen a living specimen. 
One of our companions on board the 
Llandaff Castle was Archdeacon Lloyd, of 
whom I had always heard as one of the 
oldest and most respected pioneers of the 
Congo. Almost forty years before, Arch- 
deacon Lloyd had been returning from 
London to his mission at Boga, on the 
Congo side of the Semliki River. One of 
his traveling companions happened to be 
Sir Harry Johnston, already well known 
for his research work in Uganda, and later 
to become famous through his great work 
on the Uganda Protectorate. An earnest 
naturalist, Sir Harry asked for informa- 
tion on the fauna of the country in which 
the missionary had been the first white man 
to live. Thus he learned that the mythi- 
cal animal resembling the zebra and the 
giraffe actually existed. Mr. Lloyd him- 
self had once seen a live specimen, and 
had several times seen entire skins in the 
hands of chiefs and witch doctors who 


Pygmies are indispensable aids to the white explorers in the Ituri Forest. 


treasured them, believing they possessed 
remarkable magical powers. 

On the basis of this information, Sir 
Harry Johnston immediately prepared an 
expedition to the edge of the forest where 
he found complete confirmation of Arch- 
deacon Lloyd’s statement. However, al- 
though he tried every possible method, the 
scientist did not succeed either in seeing 
or in bagging a single okwapi. He was 
obliged to content himself with collecting 
from the natives as many skins and bones 
as possible. These were sufficient to justify 
him in announcing in 1900 the discovery 
of the okwapi, and they enabled him to 
describe and classify the animal, which he 
named ocapia johnstont. 

Since that time more than a third of a 
century has passed. The Belgians have 
courageously cut through the forests a 
beautiful highway, the road which from 
Kabale, Uganda, proceeds to Rutchuru, 
Lubero and Irumu. They have transported 
to sections along this road the wretched 
populations which formerly were ravaged 
by epidemics and famines in the Semliki 
region, gathering them into clean healthy 
villages surrounded by gardens and planta- 
tions. 

The new road and the presence of so 


MEAL TIME FOR THE PYGMIES 


many natives, and of the Mambuti pygmies 
who are attached in small or large groups 
to every native tribe in a sort of volun- 
tary state of slavery, have suddenly put 
the forest within reach of expeditions, trav- 
elers and scientists who in recent years 
have continuously made the most of the 
opportunity in order to try to pierce here 
and there the great green wall which bor- 
ders road and villages. 

But the okwapi has succeeded in remain- 
ing aloof and almost completely immured 
in a mystery which has been accentuated 
rather than revealed by the animal’s infre- 
quent appearances. 

The name ordinarily given this rare crea- 
ture seems to me inaccurate. This name 
is not “okapi.” It is “okwapi.” Experience 
and careful research have shown me that 
the animal is called okwapi by the Bam- 
buba, one of the most ancient peoples of 
the Congo; by the Walese, who live around 
Irumu; by the Babira and by all the other 
tribes of the great family of the Bakumu 
in the Mambasa territory. Such also is the 
name given it by the Babua and the Ma- 
kere of the Uele, by the Batangi, the Wani- 
sanza, the Bashu, the Bamate, the Busuaga 
and all the other Bandande. As these 
are the only peoples in whose territories the 
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Though only four feet six or seven inches in height, they are strong and 


muscular. They have an uncanny sense of direction and great cunning in finding, reading and following tracks. In hunting they use a small bow 
with poisoned arrows or a short stout spear. 
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YOUTHFUL CAPTIVE 


Toto was the first okwapi captured by the Gatti Expedition, still too young to struggle against 
his human jailers. For three or four months after birth the young okwapi remains in its 


forest hiding-place, nursed and guarded by its mother. 


Even after it is nearly mature the 


okwapi remains close to its mother, learning the lore of the forest under zealous guardianship. 


ocapia johnston lives, its name should be 
conserved in its original pronunciation— 
o-kwa-pi—and so I am using it. 

The first photograph of a dead’ okwapi 
did not appear until seven years after Sir 
Harry Johnston discovered the animal, and 
not until nineteen years later was the first 
live specimen, which had been captured by 
pygmies and accustomed to captivity by 
Brother Hutsebault of the Buta Mission 
near Stanleyville, sent to Europe to the 
zoological gardens of Antwerp where, un- 
luckily, it lived but a short time. Two 
other living specimens followed during the 
next six years. But neither America nor 
Europe, with the exception of Belgium, had 
then seen a live okwapi; nor did anyone, at 
the time we set out on our expedition, know 
where and in what numbers the animals 
existed, nor what were their actual cus- 
toms and habits. 

Even photography had been unable to 
throw new light on the life of the okwapi 
in its infinite kingdom, the equatorial forest. 

Why? The answer appeared to us very 
clearly during the first days of our march. 
In the forest, the white man is helpless un- 
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less he is preceded by pygmies, the only 
beings who can keep a perfect sense of 
orientation in that complex labyrinth. Fur- 
thermore, the white man must be followed 
by a considerable number of carriers trans- 
porting everything he needs. 

As we were advancing slowly and pain- 
fully on our journey I thought of the enor- 
mous ears and the long sensitive nose of 
the okwapi whose sharp senses of hearing 
and smelling must certainly advise him at 
a great distance of the approach of any in- 
truder, Other animals seemed to wait for 
us.. But the attempts made to take pic- 
tures of them soon made us realize the 
difficulty, almost the impossibility, of pho- 
tography in the forest. The animals would 
wait until we arrived within ten or twelve 
feet of them, never betraying their pres- 
ence by the slightest sound. A sudden 
crash would stop us—an animal had darted 
away and all we saw was a flash of reddish 
color between two big branches, already 
vanished before I had raised the camera to 
my eyes. 

As soon as we had left the Lubero-Irumu 
road at Kilometer 104, we headed westward 


and after some hours of march passed the 
remains of a few huts which the pygmies 
told us marked the most advanced point 
they had ever reached in that direction. 
From that time on, okwapi footprints—old, 
recent, and of only a few hours before— 
became almost as numerous as the tracks of 
elephants, buffaloes and wild hogs. 

It is evidently to these unexplored, liter- 
ally virgin zones of the forest, which are 
numerous and often’ extend for several 
hundreds of square miles, that the okwapis 
have retired en masse, as to the safest and 
best protected reserves. Only occasionally 
do okwapis, animated by an excessive de- 
sire to wander, stray into the outer part of 
the forest where natives and pygmies have 
their hunting territories. 

The end of April, 1934, found us defi- 
nitely established with a base camp and 
three other minor camps in what can well 
be called the heart.of the unexplored for- 
est. The néarest white post, Beni, was 
fifty miles from us; the nearest small town, 
Irumu, a hundred. For many hundreds of 
miles in almost every direction, there was 
not one village of natives or pygmies. 
Around us was the unknown ocean of the 
great forest, uncharted for the pygmies and 
natives we had brought, as well as for our- 
selves. Lost in this ocean were noisy tribes 
of chimpanzees and monkeys of scores of 
different varieties, agile gazelles and great 
antelopes, herds of buffaloes, wild hogs, 
families of pygmy elephants that often in- 
vaded our clearing during the night, and 
huge solitary leopards whose frequent 
incursions deprived us of our few chickens. 
There were also anteaters and small car- 
nivora and rodents, among which there are 
enough unknown species and varieties to 
make the happiness of a dozen naturalists. 

And okwapis were everywhere. By the 
hundreds, we found their footprints each 
morning as we set out for the day’s work. 
But no matter what precautions I took— 
hiding for hours and hours in the reeds of 
a swamp, spending the night in trees near 
the river where the animals came for their 
morning bath, following a fresh track with 
every conceivable caution—during the first 
months of our stay in the forest I was un- 
able to glimpse a single okwapi. 


I was in despair. Every plan had proved 
abortive; every ruse had failed. And then, 
as so often happens in Africa, at a time 
when I least expected it I found myself 
with a little band of pygmies at the edge of 
a tiny clearing. The end of the chase was 
in view. 

My first impression of the okwapi is 
one that never left me: he is the aristocrat 
of all African animals. This one, a big 
male, stood six feet at the shoulder, his 
beautiful head reared proudly on his long 
muscular neck. A long head, finely made, 
it resembles somewhat the head of a horse, 
except for the curious effect of the big blue 
eyes set widely apart and crowned by two 
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TOTO’S FIRST MEAL 


It took three people to induce the captive Toto to take his first bottle of milk: one to prevent 

him from pulling back, one to hold his head and the third to give the bottle. He was so 

young that he did not know things he would have learned naturally from his mother—to 

drink, to find and lick saliferous substances, to jump ditches and trunks and to pass under 
thick bushes and big lianas. 


diminutive horns, covered with skin like a 
giraffe’s up to the tip which is ivory color. 
The ears are phenomenally large and of a 
dark shade of red, fringed in black. I could 
see through the leaves only a little of the 
coloring of his magnificent coat, dark red 
and black on the back, silverish under the 
throat. I caught but a glimpse of the black 
and white zebra stripes of one foreleg. 

During the instant I had been avidly tak- 
ing in as many details as possible of the 
okwapi’s appearance, the pugnacious little 
pygmies, each gripping his short spear de- 
terminedly, had silently as shadows sur- 
rounded the clearing except for one point 
where a dense thicket composed of two or 
three trees tortuously bound together by 
huge lianas packed with thorn bushes and 
other undergrowths presented an impreg- 
nable natural boundary. 

Or what I took to be an impregnable 
natural boundary. 

At that moment the pygmy chief plucked 
at my blouse and nodded warningly toward 
thé thicket. I thought, I must confess, that 
hé was simply crazy. It would take at least 
an elephant, I judged, to crash his way 
through that barrier. 

Meanwhile the okwapi, surprised at so 
many human figures appearing suddenly in 
his isolated world, had remained absolutely 


motionless for a few seconds of indecision 
while he considered the best point of at- 
tack. He did not need to move so much as 
his head to do this, for his big eyes rotate 
in a complete circle, independently of each 
other, exactly like a chameleon’s. I was 
exulting, for those few seconds had enabled 
me to take six or seven rapid snaps with my 
little pocket camera. 

Then the animal slowly turned his head 
toward the thicket, laid back his ears and 
assumed an aspect entirely different from 
his former appearance, an aspect incredibly 
savage and relentless. Ignoring us, he 
headed for the thicket with the peculiar 
see-saw, up and down gallop of the giraffe. 
I expected him to stop when he reached it 
and try to find a passage through the en- 
tanglement. Not at all. His lowered head 
forms with his high sloping back a perfect 
lever; he lifted a liana the size of a man’s 
thigh and slipped under it as easily as if it 
had been the fragile tendril of a vine. The 
first tree was splintered by one butt of his 
head. The second resisted. In a flash he 
had wheeled, and with one formidable kick 
had broken the mahogany trunk. Then 
with a new effort he pushed his body 
through the breach made and disappeared 
from our sight. 

Two or three other cracks, a loud rust- 


ling of leaves, then silence. My okwapi, 
heedless of any human or natural obstacle, 
had gone. 

But the photographs remained, the first 
successful photographs, so far as | know, 
that have ever been taken of an adult 
okwapi in all the majesty of his kingdom, 
the evergreen equatorial rain forest. 

By the time that our work in the forest 
had yielded those few hard-won photo- 
graphs, we had not yet been able to make a 
single capture. This, however, we eventu- 
ally succeeded in doing. We also completed 
our study of the intimate life of the least- 
known of African animals. 

Something has been known of the pecul- 
1ar fastidiousness of the okwapi, but the 
extent of the meticulous care he gives to 
his precious coat is truly remarkable. 
Cleanliness, in fact, seems to be his passion. 

The rain, the dripping of the trees after 
rain, a splash of the reddish or greyish 
mud of the forest apparently irritate him 
beyond words. He fears and avoids these 
things at any cost. 

During the day, and even during the night 
in the intervals between sleep, he never tires 
of washing himself carefully, licking his 
skin at every point to which his long blue 
tongue can reach. His tongue is sixteen 
or seventeen inches in length and coils and 
uncoils like a snake; and his head can eas- 
ily reach his tail, as he bends his long neck 
parallel to his body as if it were joined at 
the base with a hinge. 

At morning before sunrise the okwapi— 
always alone, never in groups or even in 
couples—is already at one of the thousand 
rivers or streams of the forest to bathe, 
choosing a spot where the water is clear, 
the bottom sandy and clean. 

(Continued on page 54) 


The okwapi has a magnificent coat of dark 
red, black and. silverish white. It has 


beautiful asymmetrical markings on_ its 
legs and haunches. 
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PILGRIMAGE 


IN PORTUGAL 


Photographs from Black Star 


Taroucuour Portugal, as in many of the 
other smaller countries of Europe, there has been a 
revival of interest in the costumes, dances and folk 
songs of a more magnificent past. It is only logi- 

I-that these ceremonies should find their happiest 
expression in the pilgrimage city of Braga to which 
thousands of people come each year to worship 
either at its beautiful twelfth century cathedral or 
its more renowned church of Bom Jesus do Monte. 
Although Whitsuntide is the chief pilgrimage day, 
other Romerias, or devotional expeditions, accom- 
panied by feasting and dancing, occur frequently. 
There are few festivals which do not have some 
religious significance and certainly no more fitting 
setting could be found for the costumes of old 
Portugal than the beautiful Manueline architecture 
of its churches. In this group of pictures, young 
people are dancing El Vira de Minho. Like most 
folk dances, this was originally a regional dance, 
but it is now popular throughout all Portugal. 
The partners sing as they dance and snap their 
fingers with the effect of castanets. The very 
smart felt hats and the elaborate costume jewelry 
worn by the young women are manufactured 
in Braga which, besides its importance as the 
ecclesiastical capital of Portugal, is one of the 
most flourishing manufacturing towns in Portugal. 


GARDENS OF DELIGHT IN OLD LONDON 
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This portrait of John Gerard is taken 

from the title page of the 1633 edition of 

his famous “Herball or General Historie 
of Plantes.” 


A LONDON morning without fog! 

A May morning of the year 1598. 

We leave the throbbing heart of the city 
and descend by stairs to the riverside, our 
destination being Holborn, where are the 
houses and gardens of John Gerard, author 
of a newly published “Herball” and super- 
intendent of the gardens of my Lord Burgh- 
ley. The streets of London being narrow, 
ill-paved and dangerous, we follow the logi- 
cal and at this time fashionable highway 
—the Thames River. 

Our bargeman strikes out from shore 
calling, “Westward ho!” The river palaces 
—Bridewell, the Savoy, Somerset House, 
Durham, Arundel— with their gardens 
stretching -down to the waterside, form an 
imposing succession, their gray piles pierc- 
ing the blue on this fair morning with tower 
and turret, grim and disconcerting to one 
who lives in two centuries—in yesterday 
and today. Walls surround these gardens 
and shut the life within them from the 
Strand, on which the buildings face and 
which at this period is not much more than 
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By M. WILMA STUBBS 


a country lane. London within the walls is 
still a city of moderate size. Even today the 
Empire’s capital is “a country containing 
many towns,” with local “home rule.’ In 
the sixteenth century, Westminster is a 
separate municipality ; Holborn, whither we 
are bound, is a suburban summerplace, 
offering entertainment to invalids, conva- 
lescents and children. 

Our boat slips up the river, past gardens, 
past the playhouses and open fields of the 
south shore. Only recently Edmund Spenser 
has called the river “the silver-streaming 
Thamesis.” He should know, for the author 
of “The Fairie Queen” is a Londoner born 
and bred. Just now he is living at Kilcol- 
man in Ireland, but not long ago, on a visit 
to his home city, he traveled over this shin- 
ing highway to an entertainment by the Earl 
of Essex at his palace on the north bank. 

At a point opposite Lambeth Palace we 
make a landing. Thence the way lies down 
historic King Street to Whitehall, on again 
to the village of Charing Cross and then 
along the Strand with Somerset and Arun- 
del Houses on our right and on our left 
the town house of the Queen’s trusted 
Counsellor, Sir William Cecil (Lord Burgh- 
ley) now Lord High Treasurer. Holborn, 
by the way, is literally the Old Borne or 
Bourne (stream) and at a later date the 
valley is to be crossed by the Holborn 
Viaduct. 

On this far-away summer morning we 
find Holborn a pleasant country place, 
sweet with gardens, “our London gardens,” 
though they are outside the city walls. Hap- 
pily for us, Master Gerard is at home and 
conducts us to the garden where he has 
gathered plant treasures from all over the 
known world. : 

Our host is a man of middle age—fifty- 
three years, to be exact. His pointed beard, 
stiff ruff, Elizabethan doublet and cloak 
give him an air of dignity, borne out, one 
would believe, by his own character; but 
this dignity is lightened by a typically Eliza- 
bethan fervor, as he warms to his subject, 
pointing out treasure after treasure which 
have come to him from his friends, from 


“his collector, William Marshall, now travel- 


ing in the Levant, and from his own bota- 
nizing expeditions. For nearly a score of 
years this plant enthusiast has been super- 
intendent of the gardens of the Lord High 
Treasurer, both those at Theobald’s in Hert- 
fordshire and my Lord Burghley’s London 


gardens. The latter extend from the Strand 
to Holborn. 

We venture to congratulate our host on 
the publication of his ‘“Herball,’’ weicomed 
by plant lovers only a year ago—1597. 

“It cometh of a lifetime’s experiences,” 


Master Gerald replies, ‘‘for though I have | 


made use of material in print, he who will 
read thoughtfully therein will note that I 
have made that matérial my own, even as 
our Shakespeare doth, and without my 
‘garden of delight’ here in Holborn the 
book could not have been written. I have 
labored with the soil to make it fit for 
plants and with the plants that they might 
delight in the soil, that so they might live 
and prosper under our climate, as in theit 
native and proper country. You will also 
note that I have recorded of native English 
plants their proper habitat.” 

“Your garden, Master Gerard,” we con- 
tinue, “interests us because it holds much 
in a comparatively small space, as only the 
garden of a plant-lover might, ‘a great 
diversity of rare and costly jewels’ and a 
plentitude of homely, friendly, everyday 
garden-folk.” 

“Yea, verily, it doth give satisfaction,” 
comes the quick response. “Of plum-trees 
there are in the garden sixty sorts, all 
strange and rare, and yearly there cometh 
to our hands others not known before. 
’Tis a sweet sight when these are a-bloom 
in spring. Yet even before that the garden 
cometh alive. I have here twelve different 
sorts of anemones; yet are there others 
which I covet, for every country hath its 
own varieties peculiar to it. Wallflowers 
are in bloom’ for most of the year, but 
especially in winter, and are called by the 
people of Cheshire winter gilloflowers 
Amongst the early flowers we have the 
snowdrops and the saffrons both those of 
mixed color and another sort of a most 


perfect shining yellow. Daffodils are of 


many sorts. 

“Howbeit there is nothing lovelier or 
sweeter than the black or purple violets 
—the March violets of the garden. Gardens 
receive by these the greatest ornament of 
all chiefest beauty and most excellent grace. 
and the recreation of the mind which is 
taken thereby cannot but be very good and 
honest; for they admonish and stir a man 
up to that which is comely and honest; for 
flowers bring to a liberal and gentlemanly 
mind the remembrance of honesty, comeli- 


we 


Made only a few years after John Gerard’s 
death, this copper plate’ engraving of London 
shows how closely the houses were crowded 
along the banks of the Thames. On the opposite 
bank, now so utterly changed, the water-steps 
of various palaces may be seen. In the fore- 
ground is Bankside, the location of the famous 
Globe Theater. At the lower right are Sir 
Thomas More’s gardens at Chelsea and the house 
where he entertained Erasmus and Holbein. 


ness and all kinds of virtue; and it would 
be an unseemly and filthy thing (as a cer- 
tain wise man saith) for him that doth 
look upon and handle fair and beautiful 
things to have his mind not fair, but filthy 
and deformed.” 

So we wander about the well-filled space, 
listening to the enthusiastic explanations of 
our guide. We discover that our host’s 
knowledge is both vast and curious. Not 
yet, we remember, are gardens grown 
wholly for their beauty—they are still gar- 
dens of herbs in part—but that does not 
mean that the earlier garden-makers were 
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In this sixteenth century map of London Holborn is indicated by the small letter “n” at the left 

center. Between Holborn and the Strand was Cecil House with its extensive gardens under the 

care of John Gerard. At the lower left is an engraving of a garden of 1590 by Collaert, reproduced 
in Gerard’s “Herball.” Workmen are engaged in preparing the flowerbeds. 
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ee ne | aN blind to the wonder of sheer loveliness. Roses, roses everywhere. Double white 
> aft Ate yA\ Some of the recipes finding their way into roses, damask roses, the Provence rose, 
our host’s “Herball’” are quaint enough. musk roses and cinnamon roses and a beau- 
But though the cowslip reminds Master  tiful yellow rose. The red berries of rosa 
Gerard that its oil combined with linseed canina, he tells us, are a tidbit for children 
oil is an excellent ointment, nevertheless and of them they delight to make chains 
he does not fail to talk lovingly of the and pretty gewgaws, while “cooks and gen- 
double paigle, or oxlips and beare’s eares tlewomen use them for tarts and suchlike 
and double garden primroses—a language dishes.” 
we can understand today. We come upon familiar flowers, familiar 
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enough at least for recognition. The pansy, 
or heart’s-ease, of this sixteenth century 
garden is “in form and figure like the violet, 
and for the most part of the same bigness.” 
It is of three colors, purple, yellow and 
white or blue; hence its name, tricolor. 
Sweet Williams and Sweet Johns are grown 
for their beauty only. “We use thrift for 
bordering beds and banks,” he informs us. 
Carnations he winters in pots, but the clove 
gilloflower “endureth the cold and is there- 
fore planted in gardens.” Rosemary flowers 
here twice a year, in spring and again in 
August. 

“And here is a treasure I would have you 
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The gardens of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were designed with a fine eye for color and 


pattern. 


This engraving from a work by Crispin de Passe shows a beautiful enclosed garden in 


bloom. The “knots,” or flowerbeds, of the period were bordered with lavender, rosemary or thrift. 
According to an old writer, hedges should be “clipped so close a level at the top as to form a 
table for the housewife to spread clothes on to dry.” 


see.” The true gardener’s enthusiasm bub- 
bles up despite the dignity of pointed beard 
and stiff ruff. “Every one knoweth the 
common purple thyme. Of this wild thyme 
at Southfleet in Kent I have found another 
sort, with flowers as white as snow, and 
have planted it in my garden, where, as 
you see, it becometh an hero of great 
beauty.” 

Admiring his acquisition, we are led to 
remark upon our host’s interest in botaniz- 
ing. 

“It is the most delightful of avocations. 
I know most of the plants growing within 
some miles of London and many farther 
afield. I have but to journey a short dis- 
tance from my door to find myself in a 
great and pleasant meadow where grow 
many of our English wild flowers. But the 
seeker after plants goeth everywhere, and 
maketh note of his discoveries. For ex- 
ample, the orchis which resembleth a white 
butterfly I have found growing upon a hill 
at the end of Hampstead Heath near to a 
small cottage there on the wayside.” 

“Tt is a great age in which you live, 
Master Gerard,’ we venture, “how the 
gates have rolled back and what vistas and 
horizons appear.” 

“Thou speakest truly. ’T is a time to set 
the blood astir, even when one has passed 
the middle milestone of life. No threat of 
war disturbs the carrying out of our plans, 
the while English ships continually do bring 
us treasure more precious than jewels and 
bullion. From the East cometh that mar- 
velous flower named of us tulipa. From 
across the western ocean we have that ad- 
mirable plant called the Marvel of Peru 
[four o’clock]. At the first frost I dig up 
the roots and put these in a butter firkin 
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filled with sand, the which I suffer to stand 
in some place where it never receiveth 
moisture, until April, or the midst of 
March, if the weather be warm. Such 
plants flourish exceedingly and increase by 
the roots. Another flower from the New 
World is the Indian Sun, or Golden Flower 
of Peru. Being sown of a seed in April, 
it hath risen up to the height of fourteen 
feet in my garden, where one flower was 
in weight three pounds and two ounces 
and by measure sixteen inches broad.” 

And so talking earnestly of red lilies of 
the valley, of double honeysuckles, of a yel- 
low carnation out of Poland, of the blue 
pipe flower [lilac] which grows in his gar- 
den “in very great plenty,’ of peonies and 
foxglove and monkshood, of nigella and 
calendulas and Coventry bells, Master Ger- 
ard opens to us his garden and his heart, ~ 
until the noon sun warns us that we must 
bring our visit to a close. 

But not before we have learned that 
friendliness among flower-loving folk is a 
characteristic of this sixteenth century as 
we know it to be of the twentieth. “My 
good friend, Nicholas Leate,” Gerard in- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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In the heart of the Canadian Rockies near Banff, the Assinaboin Indians gather for their annual reunion. Aging warriors relive in imagination those 
spacious days when their tribe was mighty and bisons roamed the plain by the thousands. 


THE LAST OF THE BUFFALO HUNTERS 


Thirty years ago Mr. Godsell embarked from Lon- 
don on the Hudson’s Bay Company’s ship THE 
PELICAN to seek adventure among the Indians. 
For three decades he has lived, traded and traveled 
with every tribe between Labador and Alaska, 
the Great Lakes and the Pacific Coast. In this 
article he tells about his friends, the Assinaboins, 
who dwell in the foothills of the Canadian Rockies. 

—Kditorial Note 


THE annual gathering of the Assinaboin 
tribe was under way. Again, as of old, 
the painted lodges of the tribe arose in the 
conventional camp circle upon a velvety 
green meadow fringed with lordly pines 
and backed by the snow-capped escarpment 
of Cascade Mountain. From far and near 
they had come, grizzled old buffalo hunt- 
ers, bucks, squaws and papooses, by saddle 
horse, travois and wagon until nearly a 
thousand of them were camped on the out- 
skirts of Banff, in the heart of the Cana- 


By PHILIP H. GODSELL, F.R.G.S. 


dian Rockies, with their pony herds and 
camp equipment. 

Reclining upon a springy couch of aro- 
matic balsam boughs within the large and 
commodious lodge of Chief Calf Child, 
medicine man and mystic of the Northern 
Assinaboin or Stoney tribe, I listened as 
he told of raids and buffalo hunts of by- 
gone days. 

“Hi! Hi! O-ke-mow, those were 
great days when pi-2i, the buffalo, dark- 
ened those plains over which we crossed 
to come here!’’ For a moment the old 
fellow had forgotten: his greying locks; he 
seemed to be living in that carefree past, 
so near and yet so far away. It was the 
old, inevitable lament over the passing of 
the red man’s friend—the buffalo. Always 
you heard it when these old buffalo hunt- 
ers got together. 

“Tonight we eat buffalo ribs and mar- 


row fat,” he continued, lifting a coal from 
the fire and dropping it within the bowl 
of his long-stemmed pipe. “But this time 
we shall not be killing them with our ar- 
rows; we shall be accepting the white man’s 
bounty. They are giving us two of those 
poor animals they keep imprisoned within 
wire ropes near the big stone lodge where 
the rich come to play . . . A-eee! when I 
look at those buffalo there is only sorrow 
in my heart. Often have I led my ponies 
to the fort at Beaver Hills (Fort Edmon- 
ton) laden down with the finest pemmican 
to keep the whites from starving. Always 
did I consider them my friends. Yet, to- 
day, they own the land—everything. Even 
the wild game are theirs!” 

With the gift of a few plugs of black 
tobacco, and the assurance that the meat 
of captive buffalo would probably taste 
the same, I succeeded in bringing a smile 
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to the face of the old chieftain, then strolled 
out among the lodges to renew acquain- 
tance with sturdy Walking Buffalo, tribal 
councilor, with Wolf Teeth and Jacob Two- 
Young-Men, a junior chief and head of the 
Chinequay Stoneys. The bright sunlight 
flashed white upon the painted lodges, upon 
heraldic designs in greens, reds and blacks 
of buffalo heads, flying eagles and 
predatory Thunder Birds. 

There was life and movement all about 
me. Strong-backed squaws were busy with 
their camp duties: erecting lodges, scraping 
skins, hauling water from a crystal creek 
that splashed down from the mountain, 
and bringing in huge piles of brush and fire- 
wood on their backs. Piled upon tripods 
of poles beside the smoke-stained tepees 
was a heterogeneous collection of dried 
meat, pack-saddles, gaudy rugs, pots, rifles 
and snow-white buckskin. Mounted riders 
were continually coming and going always 
at a gallop, their plaited locks flying in the 
wind. . 

I was looking upon the last remnant of 
a once powerful tribe, a tribe whose his- 
tory is inextricably linked with the geo- 
graphical discovery and commercial ex- 
ploitation of the West. It was the As- 
sinaboin tribe who escorted the first Hud- 
son’s Bay man, Henry Kelsey, to the roll- 
ing prairies of the West in the summer of 
1690. It was this same tribe, allied with 
the Crees, who came spilling out of the 
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CAMP OF THE BUFFALO HUNTERS 


In the late seventies when this picture was painted, the 
Assinaboin Indians were finding it increasingly difficult to 
secure food, clothing and shelter from the rapidly dwindling 


buffalo herds. 


The old horse travois has given place to 


the more efficient Red River cart. 


forests to the northward and drove the 
peerless Blackfeet from the rich buffalo 
pastures of Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
with “detonating bows” secured from the 
white traders of Hudson Bay. But the fea- 
ture that especially binds the Assinaboins 
to ourselves is the three centuries of un- 
swerving friendship preserved between 
themselves and the English—a friendship 
that did not waver even in the most trying 
moments. 

Back in pre-European days, before in- 
truding palefaces had commenced to revo- 
lutionize aboriginal life with muskets, rum 
and gunpowder, a million and a quarter 
copper-skinned aborigines roamed the six 
million square miles of forest, mountain, 
stream and prairie that make up the con- 
tinent of North America. Yet, with all 
this elbow room, the scattered bands of 
red men could not live in peace. Kindred 
tribes fought for the very love of fight- 
ing, imbued with that predatory spirit 
which is by no means foreign to civilized 
nations. Frequently whole tribes would be 
disrupted and dispersed over some trivial 
domestic quarrel such as the shooting of a 
dog or the abduction of a comely squaw. 

During the epoch preceding the arrival 
of Europeans, a warlike race, exceeding 
forty thousand in number and called~by 
their Algonquin enemies the Nadowe-es-iw 
—a name which French-Canadians subse- 
quently corrupted into Sioux—was emerg- 


ing from the forests of Minnesota upon 
the plains. Nomad hunters of buffalo, they 
were constantly in motion. The horse had 
not yet put in an appearance and the dif- 
ficulties of transportation prevented them 
from acquiring much in the way of ma- 
terial possessions. Women and dogs were 
the burden carriers, as they still are among 
the roving Athabascans to the northward. 
The exigencies of travel necessitated econ- 
omy in movable property; even the lodges 
were very small, and movements circum- 
scribed in range. 3 

Then came the horse, the “divine dog,” 
as the Indians called it. In 1540 Her- 
nando Cortes landed in Mexico, bringing 
the first horses. Twenty-one years later 
Francisco Vasquez Coronado rode north- 
ward across the Rio Grande, exploring the 
unknown West as far as Kansas, with two 
hundred and sixty mounted men. From 
these expeditions came the wild horses, 
which were to completely revolutionize the 
West and give to it that picturesqueness 
it would otherwise have lacked. 

The acquisition of these “divine dogs” 
broadened all fields of aboriginal activity. 
Soon the Sioux were brought into open con- 
flict with tribes known to them heretofore 
only by tradition. With improved trans- 
portation facilities their lodges became 
larger, their possessions more extensive, 
and their spirit more aggressive and in- 
tolerant. It was during this period of 
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Canadian Pacific Railway 
CHIEF CALF CHILD 


Medicine man and mystic, Chief Totanka 
Chinka, or Calf Child, was visited by the 
Great Spirit while in a trance and given a 
mandate to drive the white man from the 
plains and bring back the buffalo. Pre- 
viously he had concluded a treaty of peace 
with the Great Mother (Queen Victoria). 
The medal on his breast was given to him 
on that occasion. 


transition that the Assinaboins and the 
parent body of Sioux ceased to see eye to 
eye and separated, the former sweeping 
northward to the deep pine forests of the 
Lake Nipigon and Lake of the Woods re- 
gion. That the separation had occurred 
prior to 1640, when the first mention of the 
Sioux is made in the writing of the Jesuits, 
is obvious, since in the “Relation” of that 
year separate mention is made of the 
Assinaboins. 

But the Assinaboins were not satisfied to 
remain a woodland tribe, living principally 
on fish. Those mighty herds of buffalo 
that rolled almost ceaselessly across the 
prairies to the westward acted as a magnet 
to them, as they did to other forest tribes. 
Thus the Assinaboins emerged upon the 
grassy plains of Manitoba and met the 
vanguard of the Cree migration sweeping 
down from the dismal muskegs of Hudson 
Bay. They did not fight, as might have 
been expected. Instead, they joined forces 
and formed an enduring alliance in order 
to present a united front against the war- 
like Blackfeet whom they found already 
arrayed against them; determined, it 
seemed, to keep for themselves the lush buf- 
falo pastures that rolled westward towards 
the mountains. 

The appearance, late in the seventeenth 
century, of the palisaded forts of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company upon the western 
shores of Hudson Bay proved propitious 
to the plans of Crees and Assinaboins alike 
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—a fact that the astute Radisson had not 
overlooked when, in 1682, he established 
York Factory at the mouth of the Hayes 
River, a river that drained from Lake Win- 
nipeg and afforded an excellent highway 
for canoes. Securing muskets and powder 
from the English the allied tribes thus 
gained control over the waterways leading 
to the English forts and quickly proved to 
the astonished Blackfeet the overwhelming 
superiority of firearms over flint-tipped 
spears, stone mauls and bows and arrows. 
Remorselessly, yet not without savage op- 
position, they drove the Blackfeet west- 
ward. 

Gathering to the number of fifteen hun- 
dred or more each summer upon the low, 
willow-fringed shores of the Dirty Water 
Lake (Lake Winnipeg) the Assinaboins 
and their Cree allies erected their skin 
tepees, lean-to huts and birchbark wigwams 
until they extended for miles against the 
somber background of dark green pines 
Here braves hunted deer and moose, jerked 
the meat, stored it in bales or parfleche bags, 
and made preparations for their eight hun- 
dred mile journey to York Factory, along 
the route that was to become the future 
highway for fur traders and Red River 
settlers -alike. 

To the vociferous barking of scores of 
wolfish curs, and the shrill farewell cries 
of squaws, five hundred yellow birchbarks, 
each manned by a pair of dusky paddlers, 
swept out upon the tossing waters. Rais- 
ing aloft their painted paddles the crews 
emitted sonorous whoops, while behind 
them the very forests seemed to belch forth 
flame and smoke as the older warriors 
saluted them with repeated discharges of 


their flintlocks. 


with their packs of prime beaver pelts to 
exchange them with the English of Hud- 
son Bay for still more arms and ammuni- 
tion with which to carry on their war 
against the hated Blackfeet. 

Three weeks after their departure the! 
frowning stockades of York Factory arose 
before their gaze and cannons boomed out ~ 
a thunderous welcome. 
galed them with ship’s biscuit, salt pork — 
and watered rum, then the calumet was 


drawn from its sacred wrappings of otter © 


fur and scarlet cloth, lighted, pointed to the 
four cardinal points and the zenith and © 


passed from mouth to mouth with pon- 


derous solemnity. Finally the business of’ 
bartering took place. 

_ As a special mark of esteem the chief 
would receive the gift of a scarlet military 


coat, resplendent with gold braid and epau- © 


lettes, and“~perhaps a beaver hat. Thus 


gorgeously arrayed, oblivious to the fact — : 
that his lower limbs were naked save for — 


paint, and that a breechclout formed hardly 


The factor re- i 


Thus did the annual trad- “i 
ing expedition depart from Lake Winnipeg % 


a 


~— 
oe Ps 


a fitting adjunct to a military uniform, the 


sachem would strut like a peacock before 
his assembled tribesmen. 

Although they were located in the Jesuit 
Relation of 1658 in the vicinity of Lake 
Alimibeg (Nipigon), and on De L’Isle’s 
map of 1703 around Rainy Lake, by the 


beginning of the nineteenth century the ~ 


Assinaboins already overran the plains, be- 
ing estimated by Alexander Henry at two 
thousand fighting men, or approximately 
ten thousand people. 

Divorced from their woodland culture 
their whole lives now revolved around the 


IN FULL REGALIA 


Today the Indian loves a colorfully caparisoned horse as much as ever, and the black and 


white pinto is still his favorite. 


Some of the Assinaboins’ horses are said to be descended 


from those brought by the conqueror Cortes to Mexico in 1540. 


Philip H. Godsell _ 
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EVILS OF CIVILIZATION 


George Catlin, a wandering artist who spent 
eight years among the Assinaboins a century 
ago, here depicts the effects of civilization 
upon the red men. On the left is Wi-jun-jon, 
chief of the Assinaboins, before he left for 
Washington to interview the President. On 
the right he is shown after his return, the 
inevitable flask of whiskey in his pocket. 


buffalo. The meat provided food, the brain 
was used for tanning, the hides were man- 
ufactured into robes or were divested of 
their hair, tanned and made into tepee cov- 
ers, clothing, moccasins, parfleche trunks 
and shields. The sinews were converted 
into thread, the hoofs provided glue, while 
even the stomach was used for cooking 
food in. It was from their method of cook- 
ing food in a green hide sunk in a hole in 
the ground, and by dropping red-hot stones 
into the water to bring it to a boil, that the 
Assinaboins derived their name of Assini- 
bwat, or Stone Boilers, to be known later 
as Stoneys. 

The buffalo hunt was by no means a 
haphazard affair. The direction of the 
wind, the topography of the country, the 
cover for approach, all had to be carefully 
taken into consideration by those in charge. 
While scouts were sent out to locate the 
herd, the entire band remained under the 
control of the Dog Soldiers, or camp police, 
whose duty it was to restrain the hot- 
headed youths from dashing forward 
prematurely and thus stampeding the herd. 
The corrective methods were drastic, a 
brutal drubbing from the cutting quirts of 
the Dog Soldiers. 

At last the expected sign was given. 


Flailing arms brought rawhide quirts 
across the flanks of the ponies with reports 
like rifle shots. In a scattering of clods of 
earth and clouds of dust, to the accom- 
paniment of thudding hoofs and the odor 
of sweating horseflesh, the naked hunters 
would surge like a tidal wave across the 
intervening ridges and swoop down upon 
their prey. The slaughter over, the squaws 
would descend upon the field of carnage 
with their sharp buffalo knives, identifying 
the carcasses of the buffalo slain by their 
lords and masters by the markings on the 
arrow shafts. In a remarkably short time 
the deft slashes from their knives would 
reduce the mountains of flesh to gleaming 
bones and piles of raw, red meat. There 
would follow days and nights of feasting 
upon roasted ribs and marrow fat, upon 
tender tongues and humps, while the joy- 
ous throbbing of the tom-toms would con- 
tinue interminably within the lodges. 

The meat that could not immediately be 
consumed was cut into flakes and jerked on 
racks in the sun, and the grease preserved 
by melting it and pouring it into skin 
bladders. Shredded into small particles the 
coarsest meat was packed into rawhide 
bags, melted grease was added, and some- 
times berries, and thus, in the familiar 
form of pemmican, it would keep indefi- 
nitely—a concentrated, nutritious and easily 
transported food. 

The best and lightest of the skins taken 
during the hunt were laid aside by the 
squaws to be manufactured into tepee cov- 
ers. These were pegged out upon the grass, 
flesh side up, and three or four squaws 
removed the superfluous flesh and tissue 
with sharp stones. The skin was turned 
over, the hair removed by scraping with an 
elkhorn tool and the underskin removed. 
After a mixture of brains and liver had 
been spread over the surface the skins were 
folded into bundles and left for four or 
five days. Then they were laced taut over 
a framework of stout poles, washed thor- 
oughly, then cleaned and rubbed with sand- 
stone until quite soft. Finally they were 
pulled backwards and forwards over a taut 
line of braided sinew until they had taken 
on a soft white tan. 


The last procedure in making a tepee 
cover was to spread the skins upon the 
ground, cut them to fit, sew them with 
sinew thread and shape them into the form 
of the semicircular cover. Smoke flaps 
and loops were added, while upon the 
surface was depicted in a variety of bright 
colors the accomplishments, history and 
guardian ‘“‘medicine” of the master of the 
lodge. 

A special place in the camp circle was 
reserved for each lodge, thus preserving 
the political and social divisions and pre- 
senting a living picture of tribal organiza- 
tion and responsibilities, while the position 
of the ceremonial tents with symbolic paint- 
ings recalled the religious rites by which 


WOLF TEETH 


Kaquitts, or Wolf Teeth, one of the younger 
Assinaboin braves, is seen here in the tra- 
ditional beaded buckskin and eagle feathers. 
Originally these elaborate war bonnets were 
confined to the plains tribes. When the 
horse was introduced, these bonnets were 
often lengthened to reach to the feet. 


the many parts were united in a compact 
whole. Contact was maintained by an 
official camp crier who announced in a 
loud voice matters of import, the approach 
of buffalo or enemies, and the projected 
movement of the camp. 

The outstanding event of the year, which 
usually followed the buffalo hunt, was the 
Sun Dance. - Like all the prairie tribes, 
while ostensibly believing in a Master of 
Life, the Assinaboins were actually sun 
worshippers. It is also interesting to recall 
that, in common with our Polar Eskimos, 
they have, or rather had, a belief in the 
transmigration of souls. After death the 
spirit went to a great river which had to 
be crossed on the way to the sand hills 
where it encountered a fierce red buffalo 
bull who would frequently drive it back 
and force it to enter the body of a new- 
born child. 

For months before the great sun festi- 
val took place it was the leading topic of 
conversation around the lodge fires. To 
the Indian the Sun Dance gathering meant, 
not the self-torture associated with it by 
the whites, but the renewing of family and 
tribal ties, being very much to the pagan 
redskin what Christmas is to the Cau 
casian race. 

From far and near they would assemble 
with their squaws, papooses and countless 
dogs; their baggage hauled upon scores 
and scores of travois by shaggy Indian 
ponies. Soon hundreds of painted and 
ornamented tepees would encircle a large, 
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Canadian Pacific Railu 


CALF CHILD PREPARES HIS HORSE 


Philip H. Godsell 


In his gala costume of buckskin tanned soft as snow and adorned with many-colored beads Chief Calf Child prepares the last details of the elaborate 
decorations on his “war pony.” In imagination he will live again in a past which is irrevocably lost to the Assinaboins. Today the population of the 
Assinaboins on the reservation near Banff is approximately seven hundred. Perhaps eighteen hundred more are scattered in other parts of Canada and the 


open grass-covered prairie in the center of 
which arose the skeleton of 'the Sun Dance 
lodge awaiting its completion and the sacred 
center pole. 

Let us, for a moment, transport our- 
selves in imagination to the heart of one 
of these prairie gatherings of the past, 
on the first day of the Sun Dance late in 
June. As the sun rises towards the zenith 
the camp becomes tense with suppressed 
excitement. A pandemonium of wild 
whoops and the staccato explosion of mus- 
kets cleaves the silence of the prairie. 
Over the ridge comes a surging tide of 
bronzed humanity and painted horseflesh; 
a wave of painted, tossing, swaying figures, 
leaping horses, fluttering eagle feathers and 
jingling hawk bells. Through the village 
they sweep, hauling behind them a tall 
bare cottonwood tree denuded of its 
brariches—the sacred center pole. 

His head adorned with ermine cap and 
buffalo horns, his body daubed with ochre 
and vermilion, the medicine man gives the 
signal for the erection of the sacred pole, 
while a score of Indians throw up bowers 
of evergreens in which to house the 
dancers. 
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northwest of the United States. 


The young braves who have decided to 
demonstrate their courage present them- 
selves to the master of ceremonies. First 
each Indian smears paint upon his arms 
and face; then, with a sharp knife, he makes 
an incision through each breast, first lift- 
ing the loose skin with his fingers. Bone 
skewers are inserted, and to these are at- 
tached rawhide lines depending from the 
top of the sacred center pole. As the drums 
boom out, mingling with the querulous 
song of the singers, the young men com- 
mence their dance, gazing steadily at the 
sun, jerking and straining meanwhile upon 
the thongs in order to break loose the flesh 
and free themselves, blowing into little 
bone whistles decorated with quills and 
ermine skins which they carry twixt their 
lips. 

Not a sign of the agony they are endur- 
ing appears upon their painted faces, though 
the sweat of anguish glistens upon their 
bodies. When at last the ligaments are 
wrenched apart and they stagger, half- 
fainting, from the enclosure, it is sufficient 
reward to see the admiring looks of rela- 
tives and to catch the flashing glances from 
sloe-eyed belles who flock around calling 


all to witness the strong-heartedness of 
their brothers or their sweethearts. 

The third, and last, night develops into 
a general celebration. The camp becomes 
one huge blaze of incandescence, the te- 
pees resembling so many large, colored, 
cone-shaped Chinese lanterns as the pine 
faggots crackle within, while the fragrant 
odor of roasting dog-meat or steaming ven- 
ison is borne upon the evening air. All 
visit from lodge to lodge and feast with 
rare impartiality. Dignified old warriors, 
bearing the scars of battle or Sun Dance 
torture, joke amiably with olive-skinned 
young squaws gay in their white em- 
broidered and beaded buckskin, poking 
gnarled fingers into the ribs of squirming 


bits of red humanity who wonder, no doubt, 


what tthe fuss is all about. 

But a paternal Dominion Government, 
anxious to eradicate everything that tended 
to keep the Indian still an Indian, put its 
foot down thirty years ago on the Sun 
Dance, the pivot around which both the 
spiritual and social life of the plains tribes 
revolved. Now it may be seen annually, 
but in an emasculated form, among the 

(Continued on page 70) 


THE RUINED CITY OF QUEEN ZENOBIA 


Located in the heart of the desert on the direct line between the Euphrates and the Mediterranean, Palmyra was the most typical caravan city of antiquity. 
Its colonnaded streets, its temples and its tombs make it one of the most beautiful and impressive ruins in the Near East. | 


THE DESERT CAPITAL THAT DEFIED ROME 


BRUINED into beauty. This vivid phrase 
of John Davidson describes perfectly what 
is left of the once-flourishing “caravan 
city” of Palmyra. Originally an obscure 
Biblical village, Palmyra grew to be the 


~center of a vast trade network extending 


from the Persian Gulf across Arabia De- 
serta westward to the city and empire of 
Rome. Born from the needs of “selfish, 
huckstering trade,” surviving the fierce con- 
flicts of Parthian, Persian, Greek and 
Arabian armies, Palmyra rose to glory un- 
der the reign of one of the most remarkable 
women in history, Zenobia, “Queen of the 


By WILLARD BRINKLEY 


Photographs by René Zuber from Black Star 


East.” Then, staking all on a last desperate 
struggle with Rome, both the caravan city 
and its queen met their doom from the 
armies of Aurelian. 

Palmyra’s ancient splendor was a gift of 
the Syrian desert, from the heart of which 
she commanded the trade routes linking 
Persia, Mesopotamia and Arabia with the 
Mediterranean lands of Palestine, Phoeni- 
cia and Syria. Its history during the epoch 
of Persian domination was overshadowed 
by the great cities of Damascus, Emesa, 
Aleppo and Antioch, whence the early cara- 
van roads found their way across the desert 


to the Euphrates and Tigris Rivers. Far 
to the south in the Trans-Jordan region 
of Palestine, the cities of Petra and Jerash 
prospered mightily on the commerce that 
flowed steadily in all directions. The turn 
of Palmyra was yet to come. As the 
map at the end of this article indicates, 
Palmyra was admirably placed in the direct 
line from the Euphrates to the Mediter- 
ranean. 

When Pompey the Great succeeded in an- 
nexing Syria, making of it a bulwark 
against the fierce waves of Parthian assault 
by way of Iran, Palmyra had stirred into 
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GATEWAY FOR THE CARAVANS 


The great central thoroughfare of Palmyra was lined with Corinthian columns and spanned by archways at the principal cross streets. Into this avenue, the 
chief pride of the Palmyrenes, came caravans laden with wealth from all parts of the Near East. 


hundred and seventy-five columns of which about a hundred and fifty still remain. 


life. We first hear of it as a genuine cara- 
van city during the time of Antony, a 
generation before the birth of Christ: trade 
—as is usually the case in history—had pre- 
ceded the flag, and the former humble 
oasis-center of wandering tribes found it- 
self in the pathway of wealth and power. 

Augustus, whose political realism was 
so necessary an antidote to the lamentable 
military fiascos of Crassus and Antony, 
knew the value of compromise with ene- 
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distance on the hill is a Turkish citadel. 


mies who would never yield to brute force. 
His astute diplomats, exploiting Rome’s 
firm conquest of Syria, so arranged mat- 
ters with the unruly but weak Parthians in 
Iran that caravan trade should be encour- 
aged between the two countries: where the 
legions had failed the merchants would 
succeed. There was an issue of com- 
memorative coins; the return of prisoners; 
—and presently, upon one of the most bit- 
terly contested regions of the classical world 


On each side the avenue was bordered by three 
This monumental arch dates from the second century; in the far 


there fell the brilliant but 
quietude of the Pax Romana. 

Then Palmyra, the Queen City of Cara- 
vans, came into her own. Technically a 
“neutral” city, her independence probably 
guaranteed both by Iran and by Rome, 
this desert town rapidly developed into 
one of the wealthiest and most cultured 
communities of the time. “One would 
almost imagine that she had sprung from 
the desert sands at the wave of a magic 


deceptive 


wand, so rapidly was the old and appar- 
ently small and unpretentious temple of the 
village of Tadmor transformed”—to quote 
from the account of M. Rostovtzeff, whose 
knowledge of the Near East is profound. 
The old caravan road, so long neglected in 
favor of more costly routes, became one 
of the vital arteries of empire. Within 
the city itself it was an artistic masterpiece, 
lined by hundreds of graceful columns, in- 
terspersed with tetrapylons, with busy in- 
tersecting avenues overshadowed by bal- 
conies, beneath which passed the steady 
stream of luxurious Palmyrene life. To 
the east, the fortress town of Dura, over- 
looking the Euphrates, shared in this new 
glory, which spread westwards to Damas- 
cus, Emesa, Tyre and other key cities on 
the Mediterranean littoral. 

Side by side with commerce grew the 
culture and art of the Palmyrenes, many 
of whom became citizens of Rome, adopt- 

_ing Roman names, establishing far-reaching 
financial connections with the ruling 
oligarchy—connections which, even as to- 

_day, were characterized by a tendency to 

centralize the wealth and trade of the re- 
gion in the hands of a few prominent fami- 
lies. Palmyra sent her merchants and mid- 
dlemen to remote centers. We find them in 
Babylon, Bagdad, Vologesia; in the cities 
of Palestine and Phoenicia ; along the banks 
of the Danube, in distant Gaul, Spain, 
Egypt and Rome: a proud, energetic and 
canny people, paying homage to the Cae- 
sars without relinquishing their own relig- 
ion or neglecting their own curiously 
blended traditions. 

Behind this brilliant facade, however, 
there persisted a grim reality. Though out- 
wardly a self-governing community with 
a large degree of political freedom, 
Palmyra was definitely a Roman colony. 
Spoiled by the Emperors, especially the 
wandering Hadrian and those of the semi- 
Semitic Severan line, this jewel in the 
Syrian crown derived most of its radiance 
from “the splendor that was Rome.” 
Autonomous in theory, and enjoying eco- 
nomic advantages which appeared to be 
indestructible, Palmyra began to dream of 
Empire. The government in far-off Rome 
degenerated superficially into a succession 
of anarchic reigns, further complicated by 
severe unrest in the East, centering about 
a new and powerful Sasanian dynasty in 
Persia. Attacks upon the Roman eagles 
became more frequent, and Syria, to this 
day (as we see from the experience of 
France with her Syrian mandate) a mael- 
strom of nationalist ambitions, was a focal 
area of struggle against the imperial City 
on the Tiber. oe 

It was then that the stage was set for 
the wife of Odenath, “uncrowned King of 
Palmyra”: Zadbai, known to romance and 
history as Zenobia. 

“Modern Europe,” writes Edward Gib- 
bon in a celebrated passage of his history, 


“has produced several illustrious women 
who have sustained with glory the weight 
of empire... . But if we except the doubt- 
ful achievements of Semiramis, Zenobia is 
perhaps the only female whose superior 
genius broke through the servile influence 
imposed on her sex by the climate and 
manners of Asia. She claimed her descent 
from the Macedonian kings of Egypt, 
equalled in beauty her ancestor Cleopatra, 
and far surpassed that princess in chastity 
and valor... . She was of a dark com- 
plexion (for in speaking of a lady, these 
trifles become important). Her teeth were 


of a pearly whiteness; and her large 
black eyes sparkled with uncommon 
fire. + 


Gibbons continues his catalogue of Zeno- 
bia’s charms until we find her a mistress 
of several languages, a historian, scholar 
and poet who “familiarly compared the 
beauties of Homer and Plato under the 
tuition of the sublime Longinus.” That 
same Longinus who later, when Zenobia 
herself had been conquered and captured 
for a Roman triumph, was sent to his death 
for treason against the Empire. 

The heritage of Zenobia was a “kingdom” 
established both literally and metaphorically 
upon the shifting sands. Geographically at 
the heart of the Syrian desert, politically 
a rebellious outpost of the Roman domains, 
Palmyra began under Odenath the final 
act of a brilliant drama which culminated 
in the decisive victory of Aurelian in the 


A NOBLE OF PALMYRA 


The merchant princes and aristocrats of 
Palmyra were often men of unusual culture. 
They had established offices in all parts of 
the ancient world; they owned ships in both 
Parthian and Roman ports; they enjoyed the 
fruits of the wealth and civilization of a 
dozen countries. Hundreds of busts and bas- 
reliefs remain to show the figures of gods 
and men and scenes from the life of the 
wealthy classes. 


year 272 of our era. Talented, energetic 
and shrewd, a ruler who knew both how 
(Continued on page 62) 


COLONNADES OF VANISHED GLORIES 


The wealth of Palmyra was dependent on its caravans which had to face grave risks in crossing 
the desert. Those who successfully planned or convoyed a caravan trip through dangerous 


territories were honored by special public monuments. 


These monuments were generally 


statues placed on brackets projecting from pillars lining the principal streets. Some of the 
brackets on which these statues stood may be seen on the pillars in this picture; the statues 
themselves have long since been destroyed by vandals. 


S. A. Grimes 


THE AMERICAN EGRET 


Once in danger of extinction, the beautiful 
egrets of America are now increasing in number 
thanks to the efforts of conservationists. 


FOLLOWING the flyways is a new 
sport, I imagine. With me, at first, it was 
the word I liked. I picked it out of a 
leaflet issued by the U. S. Biological Sur- 
vey. It is a new word, born of an effort 
to visualize the pathways that wild ducks 
and wild geese follow in the insubstantial 
air. As I went further than the word, 
I picked up lore. I learned, for one thing, 
that we know no more about why water- 
fowl crowd into the same airy spaces gen- 
eration after generation—often irrationally, 
for thousands have perished from following 
the false leads of their ancestors to places 
where food and cover no longer are—than 
we know about our own odd behavior. Not 
much more and not much less. Anyhow, 
I determined to look further into bird- 
wisdom and bird-folly. I set out to follow 
the flyways. 

Lacking wings, I took a train. Then a 
motor car and later, in some places, Shank’s 
mare. Six weeks afterwards I found I 
had been looking at the problems of life 
from the waterfowl point of view over some 
six or seven thousand miles of American 
territory. 

En route I saw a good deal of the grief 
that attends the wildlife population. Amer- 
ican game birds—the more romantic and 
especially the more edible game birds—are 
dwindling. Whole species are threatened. 
Overshooting is one cause. Abreast of 
that danger is another which is less easily 
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controlled—the encroachment of industry 
and agriculture. Food and cover for wild- 
life once seemed limitless in this country. 
But in recent years the loss of wild ducks 
and geese has exceeded the birth rate. 

Early in 1935, a conservation-conscious 
government began to build a national system 
of migratory-waterfowl refuges in down- 
right earnest. The sanctuaries are placed 
in strategic localities along the flight lanes. 
That usually means as near the sub-arctic 
breeding grounds of the migrants as the 
United States frontier will let the Yankee 
engineers build; and, likewise, as near the 
southern limit of their feeding grounds as 
our people are entitled to work. There 
remains, of course, a liberal supply of land 
for sanctuaries in the great area in between 
these extreme boundary lines. 

I got a chart indicating where the safety- 
zones are. I picked out four or five of the 
showiest—one in Arkansas, one in Okla- 
homa, one on the delta made by the Bear 
River as it empties into the Great Salt 
Lake (this is an important junction be- 
tween two flyways) and one or two more 
along the upper rim of the United States 
in North Dakota and on the northern 
peninsula of Michigan. 

I pored over the Biological Survey cir- 
cular. It tells you where and when the 
migrants cross this country. A flyways 
map was interesting because it shows the 
main routes as they veer down the whole 


AMERICA PROTECTS 


HER 


MIGRATORY BIRDS 


By GRIFFIN BARRY 


sweep of the-continent from the Arctic to- 


_ward-the warmish seas at the equator and 


back again. Thus are the positions of the 
new safety-zones determined. 

I hopped on a train out of Washington 
early last spring. 

The Arkansas refuge is a narrow strip 
of land and water along the White River. 
Some miles further down, the stream col- 
lects its many bayous and empties into the 
Mississippi. The protected area extends 
over land and river. 
kansas town of St. Charles the govern- 
ment purchases will extend to 110,000 acres 
eventually. You cover the tract in a motor 
boat along aisles of cypresses and oaks 
that stand waist-deep in water. At inter- 
vals are the houseboats of fishermen who 


THE MAJOR FLYWAYS 


Four great flyways have been identified by 
ornithologists. For these flyways birds have 
an ancestral instinct and they would rather 
die than desert them. In recent years over- 
shooting, drainage and drought have serious- 
ly reduced the numbers of migratory water- 
fowl all over America, particularly in the 
Pacific and Central Coast areas. 


Biological Survey 
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were born and will die, perhaps, housed 
on a running stream. This green gloom 
is a paradise for wild life. Wood ducks 
nest high in hollow trees. There are herons, 
kingfishers, mallards, teal, muskrats, water 
snakes. On the solid ground are deer. 
Bears clamber through the thickets. Fur- 
bearing animals abound. 

The wild duck concentration on the 
White River is traditional. Until recently 
there were no better feeding grounds for 
hundreds of miles. Then water from the 
overflowing Mississippi was backed into 
the White River. Acres of aquatic plants, 
the best waterfowl food, were drowned out 
or buried in silt. Feathered visitors con- 
tinued to appear each fall. The cover they 
sought remained. But the meals were gone. 

Detachments of waterfowl began to visit 
the rice fields that adjoin the river basin. 
Whereupon the rice farmers shot them 
mercilessly. Game laws were forgotten. 
Some farmers turned their houses into 
shooting lodges and invited in the city 
sportsmen. Game hogs (the name describes 
a kind of human being) were guided to 
shooting blinds in the duck-infested fields. 


Mounds of waterfowl carcasses were 
shipped back to market. 

The birds countered by appearing 
on the rice fields only at night. The 
farmers who still depended on their 
crops for a living made a last stand 
by burning lanterns in the fields all 
night. Rice fields brightly illuminat- 
ed to scare off night-raids from the 
air are still a common sight in the 
White River region. 

In this battle between man and the 
hungry waterfowl the Biological Sur- 
vey has intervened. Two camps of 
CCC youngsters, one white and one 
colored, have been moved to the gov- 
ernment-controlled area. Permanent 
marshes are being created. They are 
protected from gentlemen with guns. 
The job involves, of course, the prob- 


AT REST AND IN FLIGHT 


Ducks travel from 44 to 59 miles an 
hour; geese from 42 to 55 miles an hour; 
smaller perching birds from 20 to 37 
miles an hour. Below, wild ducks are 
rising for flight. At the right are scaup 


ducks, or “bluebills”. 
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WILD GEESE ON THE WING 


Ewing Gallow 


At altitudes of six or eight thousand feet the wild birds wing their way over the United States on their seasonal migrations. In addition to geese, ducks, 
swans, cranes, rails, curlews, plovers, wild pigeons, nighthawks, whippoorwills, thrushes, bitterns, herons and many other birds follow the flyways. 


lems of hydraulic engineering. Aside from 
the river, there are 130 fresh-water ponds 
on the refuge. In these, water levels are 
stabilized. Then aquatic vegetation is 
planted. Nearby are sown fields of soy 
beans, Kaffir corn and sorghum. 

As a waterfowl lunch counter, there’s no 
doubt of the eventual triumph of the pub- 
lic refuge. Mass slaughter of wild life in 
at least one Arkansas area is on the way 
out. Stricter game laws and a strict govern- 
ment patrol now prevents the butchery, for 
one thing, as well as the superior attractions 
of the protected area. Next spring the wild 
ducks and wild geese that winter in Ar- 
kansas should fly north rich enough in pairs 
to make a start toward a restored birth 
rate. 

It is a long leap from the Arkansas 
bayous to the uplands of southern Okla- 
homa. It is a much longer leap in geo- 
logical time than it is on a train. You 
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travel from moist lowlands to a high, hot, 
nearly waterless plain. Only voyagers by 
air—waterfowl and the plane-taking tourist 
—think the running time is short. Water- 
fowl have visited the Oklahoma desert al- 
ways until late years. On their long way 
from north of the Rockies to Mexico they 
dropped down gratefully on the marshes 
along certain shallow desert streams. Not 
far from the city of Lawton, Oklahoma, 
there was a network of these wet places 
once. As in other places, food and cover for 
wild life shrank as civilization advanced. 
The soil was opened up; forests were cut; 
the water table in the subsoil sunk; the 
processes of soil erosion became entrenched. 
The Oklahoma wild turkey, the prairie 
chicken and the quail, the deer and the ante- 
lope and the elk, the clouds of wild ducks 
and wild geese that the red man knew— 
these species have thinned out until the pres- 
ent Oklahoma generation sees them only 


‘threatened waterfowl. 


in picture books and occasionally in zoos. 

The government has been building a game 
preserve in Wichita Mountains for years. 
Until recently the Forest Service managed 
the area. Elk, deer, bison, and a vanishing 
breed of long-horned cattle were protected. 
In 1935 a wave of interest arose in the 
Government appro- 
priations were made. Even before that, the 
citizens of Lawton had donated funds to 
dam an unruly creek in the neighborhood. 
Not so difficult, it was seen, is the job of 
creating water surfaces in a desert country 
provided there are any streams at all and 
provided that cement, a modicum of en- 
gineering knowledge, and a certain amount 
of labor are available. In 1935 two CCC 
camps were established in the Wichita 
Mountains. A whole chain of dams was 
begun. Three streams that are raging tor- 
rents for a time in the spring and sink to a 
puny trickle at other seasons are being 


FOR THE SAKE OF OUR BIRDS 


Above, a dyke has been built on the Bear 
River delta near Great Salt Lake to con- 
tain vast pools of shallow water for wild- 
fowl. The three small pictures at the 
right show aspects of bird-conservation 
activities. At the top is a goose trap for 
banding. In the center pinioned geese 
are being fed at a waterfowl refuge. Be- 
low is a scene in Arkansas where floods 


are being reduced to make duck marshes. 
The cabin will be demolished. 


controlled. Thirty-two dams are com- 
plete. One is fifty-four feet high—in 
every respect but size the replica of 
Boulder Dam which lies not so far away. 
Between these concrete barriers the 
streams widen into pools of calm blue 
water. 

Here, then, is a Land of the Sky-Blue 
Water in curious isolation. About 1000 
water-acres will stretch over the desert 
when the impounding is finished. Even 
the climate will be changed somewhat as 
evaporation moderates the heat. There 
is no danger of the drying up of the 
streams. Most are spring-fed. Already 
a new vegetation is appearing along the 
borders of the pools. Planting is done 
according to the needs of waterfowl. 
The pulpy roots and grasses that wild 
ducks love have been set out. There is 
the wapato, or duck potato, a gourdy 
vegetable that you taste in chow mein 
where the Chinese first put it. Three- 
edge or three-square grass, a sedge that 
reproduces itself quickly, is in evidence 
as well as wild millet and wild rice. 

The main army of migrants has not 
as yet discovered the Wichita Mountains 
Wildlife Refuge. Only a few hundred, 

(Continued on page 56) 
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SUGAR-BOWL 


By HARRY A. FRANCK 


THE story of sugar in Hawaii is an epic 
that would take much telling to do it justice. 
The early Yankee or Yankee-descended 
landowners said to themselves, “Surely this 
land ought to grow something in abun- 
dance’’—and eventually it did. But large 
sums of money were lost on hit-and-miss 
trials before the islanders finally discovered 
their gold mine. The landowners and in- 
cipient corporations of the islands had tried 
about everything, experimented in many 
cases almost to the point of bankruptcy, 
when they stumbled upon sugarcane—and 
became very bright and fortunate men in 
the eyes of the envious business world. 


Captain Cook found sugarcane “of large 
size and good quality” growing in the is- 
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lands. But the old Hawaiians did not make 
sugar—though they did now and then chew 
a section of sugarcane, much as children 
suck a stick of candy. Today Hawaii is one 
of the world’s biggest sugar-bowls. 

Sugar is believed to have been made from 
sugarcane for the first time in Hawaii in 
1802, by a Chinese on Lanai—and the irre- 
pressible Senor Marin is said to have pro- 
duced a little. The first time it was cer- 
tainly made in the islands was in 1835. 
In 1852 Hawaii produced 350 tons of sugar 
—so poor that few could eat it. In 1856 
the entire sugar crop was 547 tons, from 
five small plantations. In 1935, however, 
shipments to the mainland, seventy per cent 
of them sugar, were valued at $95,583,500 
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The Hawaiian~Islands are today one of the 
greatest sugar producing regions in the 
world. The sugar industry began in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. By 
1880 the sugar plantations employed eight 
thousand people and the average yield per 
acre was two and three-quarters tons. To- 
day the yield per acre is more than seven 
tons, and more than a hundred thousand 
people, including workers and their families, 
live on sugar plantations. 


and imports to Hawaii from the mainland 
cost $70,903,689. 

Sugar brought other business in its train. 
In 1882 only one little clipper ship came 
to carry off its 57,000 tons of sugar. Today 
there are more than 1,200 ship calls yearly. 
Many of the enterprises of the sugar men 
were forced upon them. Money came in 
so fast that they never found occasion to 


Many of the workers on the Hawaiian sugar plantations are Asiatics—Japanese, Chinese, Koreans and Filipinos. These Japanese women are planting 
a field of sugar cane. Sections of seed cane about six inches long are placed in the furrows a few inches apart. The cane sprouts in about ten days 
and from then on it must be hoed, watered and nursed with great care. 


Ewing Galloway 


go to Wall Street; on the contrary they 
had to establish banks to keep their money 
in, organize steamship lines, bring in elec- 
| tricity, gas, water systems, telephone service, 
even build hotels, and so on through the 
many other cogs of modern commercial life 
and all the complicated pipelines of a com- 
pletely civilized community. 

Hawaii's sugar industry boasts that it 
furnishes stabilized year-round employment 
for its workers, that while more than 10,- 
000,000 men were thrown out of work on 
the mainland between 1929 and 1932, 


they finish school to certain employment— 
if they are satisfied with working in the 
canefields. 

Ah, but there’s the rub! It takes seventy 
kinds of labor to produce a ton of sugar, 
but seventy-three per cent of all those 
50,000 plantation jobs are in the field. For, 
after all, sugar plantations are farms; grow- 
ing sugarcane is an agricultural occupation ; 
and plantation work is looked upon by many 
of the island-born as—what it is: uninter- 
esting drudgery with no kick in it, the 
lowest form of employment, implying a 
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Hawaii's sugar plantations actually in- 
creased their employees—and that in spite 
of more modern machinery every year. 
They hoist most cane by steam-crane now, 
for instance, which means that five men 
can do the work of thirty-five men or 
women loading by hand. They take pride 
also in the fact that because of the sugar 
industry island boys can look forward when 
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deplorable lack either of ambition or ability. 
It means the surrender of individual free- 
dom, the control of one’s life by a planta- 
tion hierarchy, little opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Japanese and other non-haoles 
cannot climb to the top; if the sons of the 
old families or boys of unsullied white 
ancestry do not get the top jobs, the planta- 
tions bring in haoles from the mainland 


The cane knife with which cutting is done 
resembles a machete, weighs from two to 
three pounds and is kept sharp as a razor. 


and put them over Japanese who have 
grown up in the business. Japanese born 
in the islands can climb as high as to head 
departments, but they cannot hope to be- 
come managers under the present set-up. 

It is all very well to tell ambitious young 
high school graduates, Oriental or Portu- 
guese or any of Hawaii’s myriad racial 
mixtures, that the wages paid to laborers 
on Hawaii’s plantations compare very favor- 
ably with those paid farm labor anywhere 
in the United States, that while farm wages 
on the mainland nowhere average $30 a 
month, Hawaii's sugar industry pays its 
workers an average of $38, twelve months 
a year—oh, yes, and free housing and a 
lot of other things that mean that’ much 
more added pay. The joker is in that 
thought, farm labor. You cannot expect 
boys who have come up through the Ameri- 
can public schools of Hawaii, who have 
played interscholastic football and had their 
pictures in the paper and all that sort of 
thing to be contented with a life of hoeing 
on a sugar plantation. In other words, 
American schooling ruins many a good 
cane-cutter. 

It is essentially the same problem as on 
the mainland, except that there factories 
and mines take the place of agriculture, 
and any difference—outdoor work, pleasant 
climate, free housing—in favor of the 
Hawaiian worker is offset by isolated living 
and little protection from constantly blazing 
sunshine. 

Life need not be drab on a sugar planta- 
tion, argue the planters; neither is it costly. 
There are many flowers, bougainvillea 
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SUGAR KINGDOM FROM THE AIR 


Newman trom Wide World 


The giant sugar plantations are superbly organized and operated in accordance with the most efficient scientific principles. Wherever possible, work 
is mechanized. From the time the cut cane leaves the field to the final passage of the sugar into sacks, it is not touched by anything but 


The. shoots of the sugarcane vary in height 

from eight to eighteen feet, depending upon 

the locality where it grows. The blooming 

of the tassel is the signal for cutting to 
begin. 


Charles Silver 


mechanical contrivances. 


hedges, hibiscus, planted and cared for by 
the plantation itself. Nature and their em- 
ployers and the “camp” dwellers all pool 
their efforts to make each yard a flowering 
jungle. The plantation offers a yearly prize 
for the best yard, either in cash or a cer- 
tificate of honor—they say many “camp” 
dwellers prefer the former. There is no 
charge for rent (with few exceptions), fuel, 
light or water; any worker getting less 
than $100 a month receives free medical 
care, even hospitalization, and plantation- 
nurse oversight for his entire family, in- 
cluding periodical examinations, preventive 
tests and protective injections for such 
things as tuberculosis—all of which even 
the scoffers admit is no small addition to 
wages. 

Even recreation is free. Entertainment 
is provided for all plantation residents, 
from kindergartens for workers’ children 
to sumptuous recreation halls for the haole 
employees at the top. Many plantations 
have beaches for their people, divided or 


the time apportioned between the lofty 
haoles and the mere workers. Each “camp” 
has a communal bath-house and most 
workers have a bath every day. The com- 
pany provides both the bath-house and the 
fuel, usually firewood, not to mention the 
water—though soap, I believe, is your own 
lookout, as in continental European hotels. 

But still the Hawaii-born youth of Ori- 
ental parentage is in a ferment, trying to 
find his place in the general scheme of 
things. For the fact remains that plantation 
life does not fit into the picture of indi- 
vidual liberty inherent in American school- 
ing, yet the islands have not much of any- 
thing else to offer the individual with a 
yen for personal freedom. 

Hawaiian plantations seem un-American 
because the great majority of their workers 
—the inhabitants, one might put it—are re- 
cently arrived Asiatics. The desire if not 
the tendency is to make them more Ameri- 
can. The policy is to hire citizens, but so 
far barely one-fourth of those in most cane- 


fields are. Today a former educator in 
Hawaii is working, frankly experimenting, 
on “co-relating” the young man’s fancy and 
the austerity of plantation life—in other 
words trying to get the young people of 
Hawaii to accept the fact that they must 
work hard, probably all their lives, outdoors 
in the sun, for $1 to $2.50 a day—oh, yes, 
and free housing and all that sort of thing. 
And they must attract the girls as well as 
the boys. For it is safe to say that the 
boys will not stay on the plantations unless 
the girls will stay there with them. 

We set out early—at least in the tourist 
sense—one morning on a tour of Waialua 
plantation on Oahu with a district nurse, 
a pretty, slightly flippant, pure haole girl 
with mainland hospital experience; in fact, 
a mainland girl only a year or two out in 
the islands. We hear much more of roving 
young men, but lots of young women also 
exercise their spirit of adventure, yield to 
their wanderlust, by taking such jobs, not 
merely on Hawaiian plantations but all over 
this once broad but now sadly shrunken 
globe of ours. 

Like many another nurse in the islands 
this girl drives about every day, Sundays 
usually excepted, in the sometimes vain 
effort to visit each of the many “camps” 
on that one plantation once a week. That 
morning some of the plantation roads were 
red-muddy with a night’s rain and even 
the camps we visited had that reddish tinge 
such soil gives, from southern Brazil to 
certain stretches of Montana, to the very 
legs of the inhabitants. Laborers’ houses, 
in long rows and usually a weathered dull 
red in color, are only one board thick as 
to walls; but that is all you need in such 
a climate. In fact, I believe they have to 
keep the walls thin so termites won’t devour 
them in secret. 

Races are largely segregated by “camps,” 
though by no means entirely. Among them- 
selves the men in the camps are known not 
by nationality but for their favorite food: 
“See that poi?” “Oh, no he’s a daikon. . .” 
or a “bacalao” (codfish),-which is more or 
less a fighting word for the Portuguese. 
But even if the races are segregated in the 
beginning, Mother Nature soon overthrows 
that plan. There were all sorts of racial 
mixtures in the few camps we covered that 
morning: here a half-Puerto Rican girl 
whose father is Filipino; next door a young 
Portuguese-Hawaiian—and not bad-looking, 
either—married to a Korean. Across the 
unpaved street, behind another flowery 
hedge, was another Filipino, eighteen years 
in the islands, married to an island-born 
Chinese girl. . . . But scrambled eggs have 
nothing on the scrambling of races in 
Hawaii. Only the Japanese seem to be 
able to be neighborly without breaking out 
in miscegenation, and even the island-born 
youngsters of that proud race are coming 
more and more to recognize a pretty girl 
without pondering too deeply on her racial 


BURNING A CANE FIELD 
Before. harvesting, the cane fields are set on fire. Oddly enough, fire does not injure the 


juice in the long stems, and crops are much easier to harvest after the 
twenty-four 


burned off. Cane must be harvested within 


growth has been 


hours after burning to prevent 


fermentation. 


background. But let us return to sugar. 

Thirty-seven of the forty-one sugar plan- 
tations on the four larger islands, which 
one might expect to be fighting one another 
tooth and nail, are members of the Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters’ Association. They say out 
there that it and its sister, the Pineapple 
Producers’ Cooperative Association, were 
the chief models for the now ostensibly 
defunct AAA. But the H. S. P. A., like 
the P.P.C.A, is entirely voluntary, without 
any government coercion, interference or 
financial support. Through it the planters 
pool their interests, exchanging ideas, solv- 
ing problems and sharing one another’s 
experiences like members of some great 
cooperating family. Samples of soil from 
every plantation are forwarded yearly to 
the H.S.P.A. experimental station. Prob- 


lems of water supply, fertilizers, insect 
pests and strains of cane are tackled in 
unison and this teamwork has doubled 
Hawait’s sugar crop in twenty-seven years, 
during which the acreage increased only 
about one-third. 

The unending fight of the H.S.P.A. 
against insect pests that came to the islands 
as stowaways verges on romance. For 
sugarcane the chief pests are the leaf-hop- 
per, a kind of plant louse, and the cane- 
borer, a beetle. Both became so numerous 
that they threatened to destroy the sugar 
industry, so scientists were sent to all parts 
of the world to find their natural enemies. 
One man had a swell job chasing all over 
the globe until he found the borer’s deadly 
enemy—a little fly from New Guinea that 
lays its eggs in the borer’s larvae. But it 


WATER FOR THIRSTY STALKS 


It takes millions of gallons of water to grow a ton of sugar, and irrigation has been one of 
the most complex problems which the plantation owners have had to solve. Here is a mod- 
ern concrete-lined ditch which has paid for itself in the amount of water it has saved. 
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LOOKING AT A PLANTATION FROM THE AIR 


Seen from the air a sugar plantation resembles a vast patchwork quilt. In truly tropical coun- 


tries sugarcane is harvested once a year. 


In semi-tropical Hawaii, however, it takes cane 


from seventeen to twenty-four months to mature. On the average there are three crops from 
one plinting. 


took two of those four years to get the fly 
to Hawaii alive! Once there it rapidly cut 
down the borers, but in so doing it forgot 
how to live on other insects and almost died 
out when borers became too scarce—so that 
it has to be helped to start the fight again 
when the borers increase. 

Then, about 1900, leaf-hoppers became as 
numerous as claim-jumpers in California in 
"49 and a single plantation dropped from 
19,000 to 3,000 tons of sugar in three years. 
Hoppers puncture the stalks and leaves of 
the young cane and lay eggs by the thou- 
sands, which hatch into myriad more hop- 
pers that suck away the juice of the plant. 
More scientists got roving commissions and 
finally discovered that the leaf-hopper was 
an unauthorized immigrant from Australia. 
They went to the British Museum, of all 
places, and found that its native habitat was 
Queensland; went there and spent weeks 
to find a microscopic insect which, by a 
roundabout process, kills the hopper, an 
Australian bug that sucks its eggs with all 
the avidity of a weasel over a hen’s nest. 
But to this day Hawaii has not been entirely 
successful in the fight against the leaf-hop- 
per, and the H.S.P.A. finds other ample 
reasons to continue its organized guardian- 
ship of the sugarcane. 

Then there is the question of water. I 
had no idea that sugarcane was so thirsty. 
I do not remember any irrigation in Cuban 
canefields. But of course they have a lot 
of rain in Cuba. Rainfall is abundant on 
the windward side of the island of Hawaii; 
but on leeward Hawaii and the other three 
large islands that grow sugar, irrigation is 
obligatory. Without it two-thirds of the 
land now in sugarcane would be worthless; 
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and the irrigated fields grow more cane to 
the acre than do the naturally watered sugar 
lands. 

For it takes a million gallons, 4,000 tons, 
of water to grow a ton of sugar, 22,000,000 
tons of water to the acre! Every acre of 
land producing an average of seven tons of 
sugar in Hawaii drinks enough water during 
one crop to cover it to the depth of nine- 
teen feet! One single plantation of 11,624 
acres uses 145,000,000 gallons of water a 
day in summer, which is three times as 
much water as San Francisco uses, fifty 
per cent more than Boston uses. Every 
day Hawaii uses more water than the day 
before—and every day it has more water 
to use. Hundreds of artesian wells had to 
be drilled down into the lava, thousands of 
miles of ditches dug, hundreds of miles of 
tunnels and syphons in complicated systems 
had to be built, just to bring water to the 
cane. It cost fortunes, of course; but today 
big stands of sugarcane cover what were 
once low grade, almost arid cattle ranches, 
even barren lava-covered hillsides. 

The first irrigation ditch was dug in 1857; 
now one Oahu plantation alone has a fif- 
teen-mile aqueduct, ten miles of it tunnel, 
which taps four valleys and pierces the 
Koolau range. Many plantations have from 
six to a dozen pumping stations, equipped 
with large steam or Diesel engines or elec- 
trically driven centrifugal pumps usually 


‘working day and night. Both the slope of 


the land and the nature of the island soils 
make the storage of water extremely diffi- 
cult, yet Waialua plantation has a whole 
valley dammed up, with a capacity of 2,- 
544,000,000 gallons; and Koloa on Kauai, 
the oldest sugar plantation in the islands, 


has a reservoir covering a square mile of 
land and holding 2,225,000,000 gallons. 
This question of water struck us espe- 
cially on Maui. For there shafts from one 
to three hundred feet deep are in vogue, 
in contrast to the artesian wells on Oahu. a 
We went down one hundred and twenty feet 
into “Well No. 7” in the lowlands between g 
Maui’s two mountain masses in an elevator j 
that might have graced-the Empire State 
Building. When all its motors are going 
at full speed 44,000,000 gallons of water 
a day are poured out of that shaft upon 
the adjoining canefields. Two Japanese 
spend twelve hours each down there every 
twenty-four hours from one end of the 
year to the other, apparently quite con- 
tentedly, in spite of their prison pallor. 
Tunnels radiate like the spokes of a wheel 
from the bottom of the shaft back into the 
black lava bowels of the island. Such tun- 
nels are just above sea-level, mere inches 
above it. There are tunnels in which you 
can travel in boats, shafts on the incline, 
which you can walk down, shafts with water 
varying from 98 to 102 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Over on the Lahaina side we scram- 
bled down a new shaft by a steep dusty 
ramp into what felt like a Turkish bath. 
There are shafts you can go down into in 
buckets—though not exactly the old oaken 
bucket. “Well No. 3, Kihei” more than 
three hundred feet deep, dug by miners 
from Montana about 1900, still contains 
the old flywheels, eighteen feet in diameter, 
brought there in pieces from factories that 
had to be specially equipped to make them. 
They are there to this day, beyond the 
glistening array of smaller modern ma- 
chinery, because it would cost more to bring 
them to the surface than they would be 
worth to the junkman. 
Hanawai — “working water,” in other / 
words, irrigation—is one of the principal 
jobs in Hawaiian canefields. The irrigation : 
water carries the fertilizer. I do not re- 
member any fertilizing at all in the cane- 
fields of Cuba, but maybe I was unobsery- 
ing. Certainly there is no such thorough 
and elaborate fertilizing there as in Hawaii. 
(Continued on page 68) 


An endless chain belt carries the stalks of 
sugar cane into the factory where the juice 
is extracted. 
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PLEASE 
TELL MY FORTUNE! 


Photographs from Black Star 


Waar does the future hold for me? The question 
is a familiar one in every language and in every 
country. The witch doctor, the astrologer, the crystal 
gazer, the palmist, all have ready answers. At this 
little fair in Hungary, however, white parrots are 
masters of the art of divination. These two omniscient 
birds are engaged at the moment in answering the 
question of a peasant lad. A question, it goes without 
saying, that concerns a maid of his acquaintance. For 
the parrot seers, the answer is easy. In fact, one of 
them finds it at once among the printed cards ranged 
at the foot of the perch. Luckily, a happy future 
awaits the young man. Lest there be any doubt, one of 
the parrots kisses his mistress to demonstrate the 
conjugal bliss awaiting a client on whom fortune 
smiles so benignly. 


EIGHT CENTURIES AGO AT 


By RAYMOND TIFFT FULLER 


NAPOLEON glanced solicitously (if we 
are to believe Browning’s poem) at the 
white face of the boy who brought the news 
of the capture of Ratisbon. 

“You’re wounded!” 

“Aye, I am killed sire!’ murmured the 
lad as he fell at his commander’s feet. 

The Corsican may well have considered 
the capture of Ratisbon important. This 
important city, where the ancient bridge 
crosses the Danube, was on the direct route 
to Vienna. Napoleon’s highway was open. 
His army could go on to the heart of Aus- 
tria, keeping the wide river, oldest of 
European boundaries, always on his right 
flank so that it protected both his army and 
his line of communications. In a few 
weeks he was dictating peace at Schon- 
brunn! 

Regensburg (no German would today call 


_it Ratisbon) has had its famous bridge, the 


Steinerne Bricke, for over eight centuries. 


One of the most interesting figures on 
the old Cathedral of St. Peter in 
Regensburg is the Angel of the Annun- 
ciation. Her roguish expression is un- 
conventional but very appealing. 


REGENSBURG 


The cautious Karl Baedeker, father of 
guidebooks, goes so far as to rhapsodize 
thus: “It was much admired in the Middle 
Ages.” Much admired—parbleu! It was 
the most splendid bridge on all the conti- 
nent, the cardiac artery, the aorta itself of 
half a kingdom! As for beauty—well, look 
at it now, from downstream in the morning 
and from upstream about sunset. When at 
Munich, go into the mazes of the Deutsches 
Museum to look at the model showing how 
the bridge looked in the sixteenth century. 
It was a structure worthy of a famous river. 

Ratisbon—or Regensburg—was undoubt- 
edly a very old community before the 
Romans in 179 A.D. made it a frontier out- 
post by building there a stone fortress or 
castra, They named the place Castra 
Regina. Modern Regensburg obviously 
thus gets its name. But before the Roman 
Empire had pushed its boundary so far east 
and north, the native Celts (antedating any 
Germanic peoples) dwelt here in the river- 
bend and called their city “Radasbona.” 
The Danube hereabouts was for over two 
hundred years the frontier of civilization: 
Roman civilization within its curve, the 

(Continued on page 71) 
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THE MEDIEVAL STRONGHOLD ON THE DANUBE 


Few towns in Europe possesses finer relics of the Middle Ages 
than Regensburg. Superbly located on the Danube River, dur- 
ing the twelfth and thirteenth centuries Regensburg was one of 
the most flourishing cities of southern Germany. In addition to 
its old churches and its bridge eight centuries old, Regensburg 
still boasts numerous Stadtburgen, or fortress homes, which have 
huge towers higher than the city’s walls. In the upper picture 
is a general view of the city with the rooftops of the old houses 
in the foreground and the venerable bridge across the Danube 
beyond. Below is the thirteenth century cathedral and the last of 
the city’s gates, perfectly preserved. The madonna at the right is 
in St. Jakob’s church. 


GODS OF TRIBAL VENGEANCE 


Photographs by Pierre Verger from Black Star 
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Fear and awe—through these powerful emotions the African 
witch doctors rule their fellow tribesmen. As emissaries of hate, 
vengeance and justice their power is almost superhuman. Like the 
savages in many other parts of the world from the South Seas to 
our own Southwest, the Negro sorcerers use masks to give terrify- 
ing reality to the evil spirits and gods they impersonate. To the 
making of their ceremonial masks the Negroes bring an artistic 
skill rare among primitive people—the same subtle sense for 
design that has won for their sculpture the admiration of modern 
critics of art. Many of the masks represent sacred animals such as 
the antelope, the gorilla and the elephant. Other masks are gro- 
tesque distortions of the human face. These Bambera dancers of 
French West Africa wear particularly striking cloaks of braided 
grasses, brightly colored handkerchiefs over their heads and masks 
of thin metal made by native craftsmen. 


Within the corporate limits of Oklahoma City hundreds of oil wells are producing regularly. 


CITY 


@KLAHOMA CITY is perhaps one of 
the strangest cities in the United States. 
To the visitor, entering from the east, pe- 
culiarities are at once apparent. As he 
drives in from the open prairie land and 
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skyscrapers of the business district. 


In the distance may be seen the state capitol and the 


OF FLOWING GOLD 


By DOROTHY CHILDS HOGNER 


speeds along the wide boulevard that leads 
directly to the metropolis, he sees in the 
distance the beautiful state capitol building 
which lies in a freshly landscaped setting. 
In sharp and startling contrast, however, 
is the forest of oil derricks that surrounds 
and fairly swallows up the capitol and 
invades many sections of the city. The 
reason that noisy oil drillers are now work- 
ing night and day within the limits of Ok- 
lahoma City is the fact that a stratum of 
oil bearing sands lies directly beneath the 
state capitol. ; 


THE OLD AND THE NEW 


Less than fifty years were required to trans- 
form Oklahoma City from the frontier vil- 
lage of wooden houses seen in the old 
photograph below to the city of modern 
skyscrapers seen at the left. 


Oklahoma City is not quite fifty years 
of age. It lacks two years of the half/ 
century mark. Its growth began, literally, 
like that of a gusher oil well. It sprang 
up over night, in the barren, windswept) 
prairie land. And although, in the light 
of recent discoveries, it might truthfully be 
said to have been built om oil, the founders 
of the city were in total ignorance of the 
wealth of liquid gold hidden beneath their 
homesites. 

The history of the state of Oklahoma is 
a familiar story to most Americans. Many 
a writer and moving picture director has 
taken his theme from the famous “run.” 
But perhaps the average reader does not 
connect the “run” with the growth of the 
capital city itself. On April 22, 1889, less 
than a half century ago, Oklahoma City 
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was a mere dot on the landscape, a stop 
on the railroad. The very next day it 
boasted 10,000 inhabitants! Yet this gush- 
er growth was not occasioned by an oil 
boom. King Oil was still lying in secretive 
silence underneath more than a mile and a 
half of earth and rock. Oil was not dis- 
covered in the Oklahoma City field until 
a short eight years ago. 

The Oklahoma pioneers were not oil 
speculators, but land hungry immigrants. 
The days of ’89 were frontier days, and 
the Americans who came surging into 
Oklahoma had caught the westward fever. 
On April 22, 1889, at 12 o’clock noon, 
President Harrison officially announced that 
a section of Indian Territory was open to 
white settlers. The newly formed Okla- 
homa was not yet a territory. It was just 
land, homestead land, and Americans of 
’89 were land crazy. 

Previous to the firing of the gun that 
started the settlers on the “run” into the 
new country, the government officials had 
laid out Oklahoma City in lots, and many 
of the runners had a hunch that the city 
would grow into the most important center 
for inland commerce of the prairies. The 
settlers came on horseback, in covered wag- 
ons, or in trains that were literally jammed 
to the roof tops. Others came on foot, 
and each and every prospective settler car- 


BLACK GOLD IN FLAMES 


A blazing oil well is a terrifying spectacle 
and a costly one. 
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GONE WILD 


An oil well that comes in as a gusher throws black liquid hundreds of feet in the air and 

taxes all the resources of the operators before it can be brought under control. One of 

Oklahoma’s most spectacular gushers was appropriately called “Wild Mary.” For eleven 

days allefforts to tame this great black geyser were futile, and thousands of barrels of oil 
were sprayed prodigally on the surrounding countryside. 


“claim.” Of course everything was in the 


utmost confusion during the first day of 


ried stakes with his or her name written on 
them. When the territory was opened 


people rushed in and set down their stakes 
with haste and enthusiasm. One especially 
eager old lady drove her stakes in the 
middle of the railroad track, and it took 
considerable persuasion to get her off her 


Oklahoma City’s life. On some lots by 
nightfall there were as many as_ three 
claimants, one on each side of the staked 
area, and one sitting stubbornly in the 
middle ! 
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LIGHTING LIQUID FikE 


Oklahoma Publishing Company 


Desperate work is necessary to prevent the fire in these huge oil tanks from spreading. Foremen and oil workers are throwing up earthworks to prevent 
the blaze from endangering other tanks. Thousands of pounds of chemicals, steam, sand and finally water will be used before the flames are extinguished. 
Fires of this kind often cause serious injuries and even death to the oil workers. 


An enterprising business man comman- 
deered the only water well in town, and 
made a small fortune by selling water at 
five cents a pint! Law had to be brought 
about in some way. General Merritt 
promptly ordered out a military guard to 
keep the water free for all, and the new 
citizens of the new city, in strictly Ameri- 
can democratic fashion, took it unto them- 
selves to settle boundaries among the jum- 
bled claims. Boys on ponies were accord- 
ingly sent about from camp to camp with 
bells in their hands to summon a town 
meeting. At the meeting an arbitration 
committee was elected. The men were, for 
the most part, strangers to each other, but 
candidates stood on boxes above the heads 
of the crowd, so that each citizen could 
see what sort of men they were. Then 
votes were cast, and fourteen were chosen 
to adjust the claims of the citizens. The 
committee met opposition on Main Street. 
To settle the disputes on this central thor- 
oughfare, five men were elected from the 
north side of Main, and five from the south. 
This committee of ten Main Streeters made 
a compromise. They threw in a few irreg- 
ular lots between Grand Avenue and Main 
Street. -The compromise set the north 
and south streets out of joint. Today any- 
one driving in from the north, southbound, 
will come to a dead end at Grand Avenue, 
the result of this makeshift arrangement. 

But there is little other evidence of the 
rough beginnings of this city which, for the 
first few weeks, was a city of tents. The 
pioneers established business under a roof 
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of canvas. Groceries were sold in tents. 
There were tents to house poker and other 
games of chance, because gambling flour- 
ished in this as in every other frontier 
town. But real estate also flourished, and 
within a week lots that had been free 
homestead stakes on Main Street were 
worth from a hundred to a thousand dol- 
lars. Wooden structures rose rapidly, as 
fast as lumber was available, and to keep 
the gamblers and other roisterers in order, 
the calaboose known as the “Cottonwood 
de Bastille” was erected. 

Within the short space of forty-seven 
years, Oklahoma City changed from a tent 
city to one of wood, stone and brick, dom- 
inated today by structures of steel and con- 
crete. It is now a city of over 200,000 inhabi- 
tants. It boasts two skyscrapers and fine goy- 
ernment buildings. Yet history lies so close 
at the doorsteps of the city dwellers. Many 
a citizen that you may chance to pass on 
the streets today came to Oklahoma in the 
famous “run.” It is a common occurence 
to hear some of the older generation ex- 
changing reminiscences about the days 
when the streets of the capital city were 
paved with mud. If the visiting motorist 
drives into the business center, he will find 
a Park-o-Meter where, but a few years 
ago, there was a hitching post. 

Oklahoma City, incidentally, is the birth- 
place of the Park-o-Meter. The streets in 
the busiest sections are marked off into 
twenty foot spaces where a machine 
watches your time for you. The motorist 
drops a nickel in a slot machine, and this 


sets a little meter into action, ticking off the 
minutes. If the motorist does not return 
within the allotted time, a policeman will 
come along and give him a ticket, and there 
is no arguing about how long the automo- 
bile has been parked. The evidence is in- 
disputable. Although this invention is 
spreading rapidly, and Park-o-Meters may 
now be found in several of the big cities 
in other parts of the United States, it is 
still novel to many easterners to find a ma- 
chine replacing the rule of the policeman 
with a bit of chalk. 

Just how important in the scheme of 
American industry the state, or the city, of 
Oklahoma would have been if oil had not 
been discovered, it is difficult to say. Ok- 
lahoma City got its start as a distributing 
center, and as such it would have claimed 
some importance. The state is a border line 
state, not really southern, not really north- 
ern. Its chief agricultural product is the 
great southern crop, King Cotton. Its sec- 
ond biggest agricultural product is the 
northern plains crop, wheat. The mining 
of zinc is a source of income to the people 
of the state, and packing plants in Okla- 
homa county bring money into the pockets 
of some of the residents of Oklahoma City; 
but today, the wealth of many a city resident 
is in oil, and as you enter the city limits 
you see, hear and smell oil. There are 
over a thousand wells in the Oklahoma 
City field. 

When oil was first discovered in the 
state in paying quantities, in the year 1901, 

(Continued on page 64) 


GLADIATORS 
IN SWISS 
PASTURES 
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Every spring in the Val de Bagnes in the Swiss Alps a strange combat takes 
place—the fight of the black cows. Before the herds are driven to the higher 
pastures for the summer, the strongest cows from the neighboring region con- 
tend for the title of “The Queen of the Cows.” The black cows of this region 
| are sturdy creatures. In their combats they fight with ardor until one con- 
Bh)" tender is downed and the victor is driven away by the herdsmen. When the 


Queen is finally chosen, it is her privilege to lead the herd into the mountains 
for the season. No other cow will dispute the Queen’s authority, and all follow 
\ her respectfully. The herdsmen watch these annual struggles eagerly. Victory 
enhances the value of a winning contestant, and the lucky owner often wins 
a handsome sum in wagers. 
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OFF THE SHORE OF TIBURON 


Fishing and hunting supply the Seri Indians with most of their food. For a vegetable diet they have merely the fruits and seeds of the 
wild plant and sea grasses which are native to their land. 


NORTH AMERICA’S MOST PRIMITIVE SAVAGES 


AACCORDING to the Bureau of Ethnology 
in Washington the Seri Indians are “the 
most primitive people in North America, 
and possibly in the whole world.” 

Alvar Nufies Cabeza de Vaca, the Span- 
ish explorer, came across these people in 
1533. In his chronicles he remarks their 
tall stature, their fleetness of foot and their 
ferocity in warfare. Since then science has 
learned little more about them or the coun- 
try they inhabit though they live within a 
few miles of a modern city, within a few 
hours’ drive in your car from California’s 
southern boundary. 

The home of the Seris is Tiburon Island 
in the Gulf of California and the adjacent 
mainland coast west of the city of Hermo- 
sillo, Sonora, Mexico. Tiburon is the largest 
island in the gulf, having an area of almost 
five hundred square miles. It lies about one 
hundred eighty miles south of the mouth of 
the Colorado River and is separated from 
the mainland by a narrow channel called by 
its discoverers: Estrecho Infiernillo (Strait 
of Little Hell). 

Except when rain falls, there is not a 
solitary drop of running water in the entire 
area of two thousand-square miles known 
as Seri Land. There are only four per- 
manent waterholes which serve as the scanty 
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By SYDNEY HERBERT PARSONS 


Seri women adorn their faces with painted 
designs on nose and cheeks. 


Gordon Gordon 


water supply for both man and the animals 
of the desert. 

It is this combination of an almost water- 
less desert with the rough channel separat- 
ing Tiburon from the mainland which has 
aided the Seris in maintaining their fight 
against civilization. 

My acquaintance with the Seris began 
many years ago. General Don Luis Torres, 
Military Governor of Sonora, commissioned 
me to try to bring in the head men of the 
tribe so that an attempt at a treaty of peace 
might be made between the Seris and the 
government. 

I was offered an escort of soldiers and 
warned that the Seris were cannibals. Also, 
that, éxcepting when accompanied by a 
strong armed force, no one had ventured 
into the Seri country and come back to 
tell the tale. 

I side-stepped the offer of an escort and 
with my old mozo, Pancho, and a pack- 
horse of provisions, we rode off into the 
desert. Three days later we established a 
camp a few hundred yards from the well 
and watering tanks of the deserted Rancho 
Santa Ana. This was the last habitation 
on the frontier of civilization before reach- 
ing Seri Land. 

Tethering our horses close, we pitched 
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THE PELICAN SKIN 


Today the Seri women clothe themselves in the Mother Hubbards which 
the Spanish padres taught most Indian women of Mexico and _ the 
Formerly, however, they wore clothing made of 
pelican skin similar to that which this woman is holding up for display. 


Southwest to wear. 


our tent beside the tallest tree in the neigh- 
borhood, a giant ironwood. My camp flag 
was tied to the topmost branches where 
it could be seen for miles above the desert 
brush. Then we sat down and awaited 
developments. 

As evening drew near, a weak, cackling 
voice hailed us from the darkness, and an 
old, wrinkled woman edged timidly into 
the circle of firelight, making signs for 
water. 

We knew, of course, that she was a Seri 
and that she had come to spy out the camp. 
In broken Spanish she asked us where we 
came from; what we were doing; where we 
were going and, staring at my light skin, 
she asked if we were Mejicanos. 

I told her I was from the far north and 
that I had come to talk to her people. But 
to all my questions she was silent only say- 
ing that her people were tu-hi-u-k (very 
far off). Without further ceremony she 
disappeared again into the darkness. 

When daylight came the old woman re- 
turned, bringing with her the tallest man 
I have ever seen outside of a circus side- 
show. With all the dignity of a king he 
stood there, his height accentuated by a 
long, once white, cotton mantle which 
reached from his neck to the ground. He 
held it close-wrapped about his body, 
clutching it together at the neck and half- 
wav down. When he squatted by the fire 
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year. 


D. Newcomer 


TRIBAL VETERAN 


The Seri Indians possess only the most primitive tools, and 
their artistic creations are limited to their basket work, their 
face painting and a few pieces of pottery they make each 
A steel knife such as that with which this old man 


is working is a rarity on Tiburon Island. 


the operation was like the smooth folding 
up of a six-foot carpenter’s rule. 

The long robe slipped from his shoulders 
and I saw that he wore the typical pelican- 
skin skirt and blouse; also, that under one 
arm he carried a heavy bow and quiver of 
arrows. Under the other was a large skin 
pouch filled with water. The pouch, he said, 
was made from the stomach of a cahuama 
(the green sea-turtle). 

He said that his people were at the coast, 
about forty miles to the west of us, and was 
puzzled and apparently suspicious of why 
I wanted to talk to them. He looked up at 
the flag and asked where the soldiers were. 
When I told him that we were alone, he 
and the woman talked long and earnestly 
together. They ate breakfast with us and 
when they were through he stood up, gath- 
ering his long bow and the quiver of arrows. 

That afternoon sixty-one of the tribe 
appeared at the far edge of the clearing 
where they squatted in the shade of the 
mesquites. The men were all armed with 
bows and arrows but, when some of the 
older ones came over to my camp a little 
later, they came empty handed. They soon 
became so friendly that we had to surround 
the camp with a thornbush stockade to 
protect ourselves from their visits at all 
hours of the day or night. 

My wife’s introduction to the Seris came 
later. She had sent word that she was 


coming out to camp for a few days to see 
the cannibals. Much to her disappointment, 
there were no Seri cannibals visiting us 
when she arrived. 

The next day I was called out to where 
the men were at work and had to leave her 
in camp with our three-year-old son and 
old William, the cook, for company. Re- 
turning in the middle of the afternoon, | 
found her calmly feeding some twenty In- 
dians and their families, new ones, that I 
had never seen before. 

In the weeks that followed, the women 
made many trips across the desert to see 
K-mamm-yss-chak (The Moon Woman) as 
they called her, and A-mem-muk-ette-kéa-te 
(our tow-headed young son). With them 
came the tall, grim-faced men. 

The women would sit in a circle under 
the big ironwood tree, watching the mys- 
terious operation of sewing with a needle, 
or embroidering, which Mrs. Parsons was 
teaching them. Neither could speak the 
language of the other but in some marvelous 
way they understood and carried on long 
conversations. 

The Indians always brought little pres- 
ents when they came. Necklaces of tiny, 
black seeds pierced and strung on a thread 
of maguey fiber; little joints of bamboo 
filled with small pearls, or strings of minute 
shells, were some of the gifts shyly dropped 
into my wife’s lap. 
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WAITING FOR THEIR PREY 


The Seri use crude harpoons to capture the sea turtles and fish that provide such an impor- 


tant part of their diet. 


These harpoons are ordinarily sticks about ten feet long with a point, 


or head, made from an animal’s bone. The line is made of twisted fiber. 


Every warrior of the tribe presented her 
with an arrow, each ornamented with the 
owner's private brand delicately painted in 
narrow bands of red and black gum close 
under the feather. There is no other Indian 
arrow that can compare in symmetry, beau- 
ty of manufacture and perfect balance. 

The Seri Indians-are a tribe separate 
and distinct from-any other Indians in 
America. Their origin is unknown. Their 
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language is different, their traditions are 
different, as are also their manner of liv- 
ing, their religion and their very appearance. 

Their own name for themselves is: Kun 
(g)-Kd-ak, which means: Born of The 
Woman (the mythical woman Ahn-kai). 
The name, Seri, given them by their early 
neighbors, means: Fleet-footed. 

Being accustomed from childhood to long 
trips across the desert country on foot, they 


have acquired a distinctly easy, graceful 
stride, most noticeable among the women. 
The fleetness of both men and women is 
amazing. 

Last summer when we approached the 
island on another visit, just at daylight, 
we saw several women fishing with their 
long, slim spears from a reef of rocks 
some six miles from their temporary 
camp. They saw us as soon as we saw 
them. Through our glasses we could see 
them as they watched our boat head in 
toward their camp. 

Suddenly, the whole group ran to- 
gether, leaping from rock to rock until 
they reached the shore. For the full six 
miles they kept running parallel with us 
like a string of antelope on the plains. 
When we shut off the motor and dropped 
anchor in front of their camp, they were 
standing there on the beach waiting for 
us. aug 

The woman who led them was Ange- 
lita, wife of the old medicine man, her- 
self sixty-seven years old. I had met her 
first over twenty years ago. Then she 
had a family of four half grown children. — 
This time she proudly showed me three 
more, one of them born a year ago. In 
fact, all three of them were born to her 
in the last five years. 

This sixty-seven year old woman had 
done twelve miles before breakfast, the 
last six in considerably less than an hour. 
Later the same day, she went another 
six miles to bring us fresh water and 
carried a five-gallon can full the six 
miles back. I have seen her carry eighty 
pounds of ironwood on her head a 
distance of three miles without stopping 
LO sGeSE. 

The men are splendid long distance 
runners and their endurance is marvel- 
ous. On one occasion I sent a runner, 
a boy of twenty, sixty miles up the coast 
to bring one of the head men to my 
camp. In fifteen hours he was back with 
the word that the man would arrive the 
next day. One hundred and twenty mile 
along a rocky coast with the thermomete 
registering 112 for hours during the mid- 
dle of the day! 

It is no uncommon feat for them to 
run down and kill blacktail deer, wild 
burros or horses on foot. It is a test of 
endurance and skill as well as fleetness 
of foot. After a herd of deer or a band 
of horses is located, one man follows 
them, keeping them on the go continu- 

ously for two days and nights, and some- 
times three. They are never allowed a 
moment’s rest. When the animals show 
signs of weariness, the Indian signals his 
companions who are waiting the news. 
Three or four runners then join the hunt, 
running the animals in closer and closer 
circles, until one man who has been in 
reserve dashes in to make the kill. The 
Seri’s speed is unbelievable. Even a tired 


animal, with the terror of death behind it, 
can make a last desperate effort. But the 
end is inevitable—and rather horrible to 
watch. 

Being a wandering people, the Seris build 
no homes. There is no word in the language 
that means home. A primitive brush hovel, 
three to four feet high, serves them when 
they congregate for some especial occasion 
like the coming of age ofthe girls, the 
marriage ceremony or the clan feasts. 

The typical dress of the men was, until 
recent years, a short skirt from waist to 
knee, either of half-tanned pelican skin 
with the feathers outside or of discarded 
cotton rags picked up on their rare visits 
to the frontier ranches. Now, their greatest 
glory is expressed by a pair of ragged 
trousers and a discarded felt hat—prefer- 
ably a derby. But even with the trousers, 
they still cling to the skirt. 

The women dress in discarded clothes 
given them in exchange for their beautiful 
baskets or for little tubes filled with seed 
pearls gathered close to the island. 

These people have a keen sense of humor 
and laugh oftener than any Indians I have 
ever known. In fact, with all their poverty 
of goods and their drear existence from 
our point of view, they are a happy and 
even light-hearted people. The children, 
especially, seem to enjoy life. From morn- 
ing till night I have heard them laughing 
and playing like any other children. 

When we visited them this time, there 
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was a new game which seemed to be the 
favorite. It was a giant shoot-the-chutes 
with a mountain slope for the chute. A 
group of youngsters, from six to ten years 
old, would climb up the steep natural slide 
each dragging and tugging with him an 
immense: turtle. shell ‘three to four feet 
long. At the top they squatted in the shells 
and came tearing down the mountainside 
with all the speed of a toboggan. 

Yes, the children were happy though, as 
an actual fact, they were at that moment 
also hungry. That evening the old medicine 
man told us that for forty days there had 
not been a single fish in the bay. 

“Tonight,” he said, “we will sing to the 
fish so the children may have food.” 

At dusk, seated before a little fire, he 
started tapping his bowstring. First he sang 
to the sea-god and to the gods of the winds, 
then to the fish themselves. He sang to the 
tiny sardine, and out of the surrounding 
darkness a little girl shuffled into the fire- 
light with a bit of sea weed held behind 
her to represent the fish’s tail. As she sang 
she danced around the fire, wriggling her 
small body, shaking the sea weed to picture 
the swimming of the sardine.: 

As the song went on other fish were 
appealed to, begging them to come and be 
caught so the children might have food. 
There was the mullet, the Spanish mackerel, 
the bass, even the whale, all represented 
by solemn little girls dancing around the 
fire as they imitated the various fish. 

The little mite who was the whale had 
a mouthful of water which, at intervals in 
the song, she spurted high into the air so 
there was no mistaking what she stood for. 

For four nights in succession they danced 
from sunset till sunrise. The morning of 
the third day the medicine man sent out a 
canoe to see if any fish had come in. When 
the man returned he had a fine sea-bass that 
would delight the eye of any fisherman. 
The fourth day thirteen canoes came back 
loaded to the gunnels, and from that day 
to the day we left, there was no scarcity 
of fish for the children, or for the grown- 
ups either. 

There is a weird melody to the Seri songs, 
impossible to describe and still more difficult 
to transcribe. It runs with a quick rhythm 
which fits in with the rapid strumming of 
the bowstring and the shuffling of the 
dancers’ feet. Most of the songs are of 
their gods or to their heroes or to animals, 
birds and fish. 

Many years ago I questioned them about 
their gods, their religious rites and tribal 
ceremonies but every attempt to get them 
to talk was met by evasion or complete 
silence. Then, one night when I happened 


Fish comprises about eighty per 

cent of the diet of Seris and is 

eaten raw. This girl is returning 

from her boat to her hut where her 

mother will slice the fish for 
supper. 


112° West 


James L. Montague 


Tiburon Island, the center of Seri tribal 

life, is about thirty miles long by fifty miles 

wide. A shallow strait two miles wide sepa- 

rates the island from the mainland which 
here consists of a barren desert. 


to be alone with the old medicine man sey- 
eral miles from camp, he told me of his 
gods. 

We were stretched out on the warm sand, 
watching a brilliant moon rise, which made 
every twig and bush stand out like a stage 
setting. Away off in the shadow of the 
foothills a coyote yip-yip-yipped to his mate 
and when she joined him they sang an 
uncanny, high-pitched aria together. It was 
like a dozen maniacs each trying to outdo 
the others. After it was over I remarked 
that the coyotes must be singing to the 
moon. The old medicine man sat up! 

“Si Senor!” he said, seriously. “Be care- 
ful! Always he is telling things to Moon. 
He is like an old woman, sees little and tells 
much! Coyote is accursed but Moon is 
wise and good. She don’t tell everything 
to Sun who put her there to watch. Sun is 
the great God. When he is glad, comes 
plenty fish and turtle to eat and much 
pitalla to make liquor. Then we are happy 
and give presents to Sun and the young 
men dance and sing many nights. The 
women put the presents in the trees and 
the owl takes them to Moon, who is the 
confidante of God.” 

After a while he told me of the creation 
of the world and of the first man and 
woman. He told me of Ahn-kd&, who had 
seven daughters but no son. She is the 
“Mother” of all Seris, though there were 
four generations born before her. 

Ahn-kai taught the Seris everything they 
know: what to eat; how to tan skins for 
clothing; how to make fire to cook their 
food and to warm themselves. 

Sitting out there, under the brilliant 
moon, the old medicine man told me of 
their hero, Ahn-tah-cé-mah, a wise man 
who came from the western ocean in a 
balsa without paddles or sails. This was 
long ago. So long ago that the old man 
said: “It was when God was young.” 

(Continued on page 66) 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S 
NEW PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection takes pleasure in 
announcing the new quarterly publication of the 
National Travel Club—Burton of Arabia by 
Seton Dearden. This book is the life history 
of one of the most audacious explorers and ad- 
venturers that England ever produced, a man 
whose name must rank with that of the late T. E. 
Lawrence. The story of Burton’s career as told 
by Seton Dearden brings to life once more the 
fearless Englishman who was at once an explorer, 
a brilliant scholar and writer, an administrator, 
an incomparable linguist; a master swordsman, 
an anthropologist, a courageous enemy of cant 
and hypocrisy, and the translator of the finest ver- 
sion of “The Arabian Nights” which we possess. 

Into the sixty-nine years that preceded his death 
in 1890 Richard Burton compressed more hard- 
ships, more study, more daring enterprise and 
adventure than would suffice for a dozen ex- 
plorers in these days of railroads, airplanes and 
crushed, supine colonial peoples. 

In 1842 a British force of thirteen thousand 
men had been annihilated in the frozen Jagdalak 
Pass by Afghan hordes. It was then that Burton 
set out to join the British Army in India. In 
that country, with his uncanny faculty for 
languages, his understanding of people, his in- 
satiate curiosity, he acquired an incomparable 
knowledge of the Orient. Arabic, Hindustani, 
Gujarati, Persian, Turkish, Armenian, and Pun- 
jabi were among the languages he spoke flaw- 
lessly. Disguised as a dervish, in ‘tatters and 
clutching a staff, he would wander for weeks 
on dangerous missions in turbulent provinces 
where murder and corruption were rife. But 
Burton was too unconventional, too frank, too 
imperious for his conventional superiors. After 
seven years of work invaluable to the British 
he was forced to return to England, delirious with 
fever, despair in his heart. 

But frustration never broke Burton’s spirit. 
Once he recovered his health, he began the ad- 
venture that made him world famous. 

In 1853 a miserable steamer sailed from 
Alexandria. On the third-class deck sat a dervish 
with black piercing eyes and a fierce sullen 
mouth. He wore large blue pantaloons and a 
Persian shirt; from his belt hung a goatskin 
waterbag and a huge dagger. This was Richard 
Burton setting forth on his secret journey to 
Mecea. At sea, in the desert, among fanatics, rob- 
bers and warring tribesmen, even within the 
most sacred mosques in all Islam, he was des- 
tined to risk his life a dozen times. Detection, 
the slightest error in speech or in the complicated 
ritual, meant instant death. How this imper- 
turbable Englishman mingled as one of them- 
selves with thousands of Moslem pilgrims and 
penetrated zealously guarded Mecca is an amazing 
story of ingenuity, perseverance and heroism. 

And yet, though it created no such sensation, 
Burton’s next journey was even more hazardous. 
This was the trip to Harar, in the mountains of 
Abyssinia, a city no white man had ever entered. 
Again in disguise he reached Harar, talked with 
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the king, and, almost without bread and water, 
returned through a gauntlet of Somali spears. 

In 150 A.D. Ptolemy had fired the imagination 
of the Western World with the theory that two 
giant lakes, buried in Central Africa among the 
fabled Mountains of the Moon, gave birth to the 
Nile River. More than seventeen centuries later 
the mystery of the source of the Nile was still 
unsolved. The search for the headwaters of 
the Nile was Burton’s most ambitious and most 
tragic experience. What he suffered in discover- 
ing Lake Tanganyika and the bitter dispute be- 
tween himself and his companion, Speke, is one 
of the most poignant dramas of modern ex- 
ploration. 

Yet Burton’s spirit was still unbroken. Nearly 
half a century more of activity lay ahead of this 
vigorous genius. In 1860 Burton was traveling 
across the United States in an immigrant caravan 
bound for the newly founded capital of Mor- 
monism, where he interviewed Brigham Young. 
A few years later, on the west coast of Africa, 
he headed a diplomatic mission to the Negro 
kingdom of Dahomey. 

Still other journeys were to follow that perilous 
trip to Dahomey. Burton explored the tropical 
jungles of Brazil, visited the reeking battlefields 
of Paraguay and crossed the Andes to Peru. As 
consul to Damascus he struggled with Levantine 
intrigue and corruption. Then once again in 
Arabia, he led three expeditions to unknown 
Midan in search of the fabled mines of Ophir. 
Finally, at Trieste, his life ended peacefully after 
the completion of his monumental translation of 
the “Arabian Nights.” His wife survived him for 
a few years. Her pious, sentimental adoration, 
so incongruously intermingled with the career 
of the man who defied all the Victorians held 
most sacred, is in itself an absorbing tale. 

In superficial outline this was the career of 
Sir Richard Burton. What an opportunity for a 
biography, and how brilliantly Seton Dearden 
has realized this opportunity. 

The enigmatic genius stands forth a living, 
breathing human being. Here is the man whose 
triumphs aroused controversy, envy, su’spicion, 
hatred, amazement and boundless admiration. 
The excitement of Richard Burton’s adventures 
on five continents awaits the readers of this book. 

This edition of Burton of Arabia, printed spe- 
cially for the members of the National Travel 
Club, is a volume of 331 pages. It is illustrated 
with eight rare photographs and prints. The 
jacket is in three colors with a striking design 
and a vivid portrait by Paul Laune. Those 
members of the Club who desire to secure a copy 
of this book, at the special price of $2.35 post- 
paid, may do so by writing to the Secretary. 


PLANNING YOUR SUMMER TRIP 


For the benefit of those members who are 
planning at this early date for their summer trips, 
either in Europe or in the Orient, we are listing 
below a group of booklets. The Secretary of the 
Club will be glad to send any of these booklets 
to those who desire them. However, we should 
like to emphasize the fact that our supply of 
these books is limited. Members are requested 
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to ask only for those booklets on countries in 
which they are specifically interested: 


AUSTRALIA: 
Australia—Sunshine Land 
See Australia! The Country that is Different 
AUSTRIA: 
Romantic Austria 
Graz, The Garden City 
Salzburg Music Festivals 
Visit Tyrol 
BELGIUM: 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
DENMARK: 
ENGLAND: 
Bath 
England and the Continent 
Map of Associated British Railways 
Shakespeare Land 
England in Coronation Year 
FRANCE: 
France 
GERMANY: 
Germany 
Baden and the Black Forest 
Berlin 
Germany—On the Main and Rhine 
Munich and the Bavarian Alps 
Wurtemberg 
GREECE: 
HOLLAND: 
How to See Holland 
Yachting in Holland 
Dutch East Indies 
HAWAII: 
HUNGARY: 
INDIA: 
IRELAND: 
On the Road to Europe 
ITALY: 
Italy 
Rome 
Sicily 
Florence 
Turin 
Bologna 
JAMAICA: 
JAPAN: 
Japan 
MEXICO: 
NORWAY: 
RUSSIA: 
See the Soviet Union in 1937 
Map of the Soviet Union 
SCOTLAND: 
The Romance of Scotland 
Summer Tours in Scotland’s Wonderland in 
MacBrayne’s Royal Mail Steamers 
SWEDEN: 
Summer in Sweden 
Stockholm 
SWITZERLAND: 
Switzerland 
The Electric Gotthard Line 
Tourist Map of Switzerland 
YUGOSLAVIA: 
Visit Yugoslavia 
Yugoslavia—the Cheapest Travel Land 
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Huyler, on the Manhattan’s sunny sports deck. All the ships have 
roomy decks and ample facilities for the popular sea-going deck games. 


DINING ROOMS on the Manhattan and Washington, and on 
the ‘Big 3”, are scientifically air-conditioned. This adds greatly 
to your enjoyment of the perfectly grand food praised by travelers 
of all nationalities. 


STATEROOMS are thoughtfully planned. Triple view 
mirrors, plenty of closet space and drawers to put things. 
Beds, not berths, and ample reading lamps. Even light 
switches and push buttons are conveniently placed. 


SWIMMING POOLS Frances Ford pre- 


pares to join the William Duncans in the 
‘Flamingo Beach” pool on the California. 
(The Manhattan and Washington have tiled 
indoor pools, the “Big 3’? have two outdoor 
pools apiece!) 
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American ocean travel to Europe—or between New York and 
California—on modern liners noted for their roominess, 
comfort and friendly hospitality. 


TEP aboard one of these “‘U.S.’’ or ‘“Panama Pacific” ships, and vou’ll 

be impressed by their homelike atmosphere, the result of careful 

planning, and of more than 60 years’ experience in serving—and pleasing 
—Americans. 

Particularly you will appreciate the thoughtful care given to small de- 
tails. Service is prompt (Americans don’t like to wait). Stewards not only 
speak your language, but know that you like your toast and coffee hot, 
or that you want plenty of soap and towels. Dance orchestras are chosen 
by people who like to dance . . . movies are up-to-the-minute, often pre- 
release. 

And the ship’s company, from the Captain to the bell boys, are 
sincerely interested in doing whatever they can to make your voyage an 
enjoyable and memorable one. 


The new MANHATTAN and WASHINGTON to ALL EUROPE 
IRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY 


Largest, fastest, finest American ships on the Atlantic, and two of the most 
popular vessels afloat. Rates are moderate, from $172. Room with private 
shower and toilet from $181 per person. Other accommodations. Tourist 
Cabin rates, $116 up. Sailings Wednesdays at noon, alternating with the 
friendly ‘‘President Harding”’ and ‘‘President Roosevelt’? with rates as low 
as $129. 


The Famous “BIG 3” to CALIFORNIA and MEXICO 


The California, Virginia and Pennsylvania are the largest ships in Coast-to- 
Coast Service via Havana and the Panama Canal. Fastest schedules, too. First 
Class rates begin at $225 ($250 at some seasons), Tourist Cabin rates at $125. 
Also “Circle Tours’’, where you travel 
one way by sea, one way by rail or 
air ...and all inclusive 9 to 17-day 
Vacation Tours. 


Frank Lane and Kay Wil- 
liams, very much at their 
ease. You'll meet pleasant 
people on these ships, have 
lots of fun. 


SATS 
PITS 
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Ask your TRAVEL AGENT 
for complete details about travel on these 
American ships. He will be glad to help you 
get the utmost travel value for your money. 
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The famous Shrine of Lourdes, showing entrance to Grotto 


Spend a gala vacation in the provinces of 
France where old-world charm and sophisticated whirl combine to meet 
your pleasure.w Let care take flight on vivid beaches which dot a two- 
thousand-mile coast...find hope in the beauty of the Jura and the Alps 
Mountains. wLinger in Strasbourg where storks perch cn high-browed roofs, 
and at noon the Great Clock performs its wonders. ..drop down to Carcas- 
sonne whose towers dream of the Visigoths...motor on the roads of the 
Riviera where life is a festival of flowers and sunshine.w Everywhere cui- 
sines offer delights...taste the cream cakes of Avignon.../es escargots in 
Bourgogne...an epic of an omelette at Mont St. Michel where the mediaeval 
monks pondered on the tides of the centuries.w Sojourn in a hill-top 
auberge in the Cévennes...dine behind the mullion windows of a tavern 
along the Loire.w Spas, golf, race courses, casinos...from the snow-capped 
Pyrenees to the pine forests of the Vosges. 


Paris International Exposition 


; May to November 
50% rail fare reduction during this period 


French hotels, inns and diminutive pensions grant hospitality at modest 
tariffs... your local Travel Agent will gladly give you all information. 
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THE STRANGEST ANIMAL IN AFRICA 
(Continued from page 15) 


He has good cause to be careful 
of his skin, for in addition to its 
glorious colors, it has other great 
advantages. The darkness of the 
back blends perfectly with the almost 
black appearance the vegetation has 
at five or six feet from the ground 
where it is thickest. The black and 
white stripes of the upper part of 
the legs are a mimesis of the strips 
of light and shadows projected 
through the lower part of the foli- 
age, and the white of the stockings 
are the same silvery color as the 
dried leaves on the ground. At five 
or ten yards distance, the maximum 
visibility of the forest, the okwapi is 
absolutely indistinguishable. 

His delicate hair hides a skin a 
quarter of an inch thick, as hard 
and formidable as a cuirass and in- 
sensitive to the stumps, thorns and 
rough undergrowth which our gar- 


ments of the strongest khaki drill , 


cannot resist. 

He has other weapons against the 
forest in addition to this thick skin 
and the stiff mane which protects 
his back from the constant scraping 
of big’ branches and lianas under 
which he must pass: his powerful 
hind legs, the bony front plate of his 
head and the form of his head and 
neck. When the pygmies had killed 
a grown male which had fallen into 
one of their pits, I was able to ex- 
amine an okwapi skull. Then I real- 
ized the full power of the plate of 
massive compact bone which forms 
the upper part of the head extend- 
ing from the first vertebra down to 
the eyes. Under the impulse of a 
mass as large and heavy as that of 
a big horse, and with a determina- 
tion ten times stronger, no wonder 
that plate, three-quarters of an inch 
thick and as hard as steel, becomes 
the terrific battering ram I had seen 
in action on my first encounter with 
the okwapi. iar 


The morning bath finished, the ok- © 
wapi starts in the direction which 


his fine sense of smell and extraord- 
inarily keen hearing advise him will 
be the quietest place to feed. There 
he finds his favorite foods—small 
pulpy flowers, young juicy shoots, 
perfumed herbs and leaves full of 
sweet essences. 

Sometimes he confines his diet to 
soil and charcoal, a fact I have been 
able to prove. I thought formerly 
that the basis of truth in this belief 
of the natives, recorded by old trav- 
elers, lay in the fact that the animal 
probably interested himself in these 
unappetizing substances occasionally 
in order to secure some particles of 
potassium. But I afterwards changed 
my opinion before the evidence, al- 
though I cannot explain it except as 
a natural remedy for the digestive 
system. This theory was also con- 
firmed by a small okwapi we had in 
captivity which, when not in perfect 
condition of health, ate pieces of 
charcoal and swallowed a fair quan- 
tity of very carefully selected mud. 

This pastoral picture of the im- 
maculate okwapi, peacefully dining 
on flowers and/herbs, is, however, 
deceptive, for ‘he is, when aroused, 
extremely formidable. I had a 
graphic instance of this one day 
when a captured adult male shook a 
strong palisade with one kick and 
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broke down a portion of it with one 
bang of his head, incidentally send- 
ing me flying through the air for a 
matter of ten feet. Then I was able 
to understand the sacred terror of 
approaching the animal which na- 
tives and pygmies equally share. 

I had another example of the cool 
and courageous nature of the o- 
kwapi when I captured a young one 
of two odd months, no more than 
three feet high and a hundred pounds 
in weight. I sent to the far post of 
Irumu for a cow to provide him 
with milk. On being introduced into 
the palisade, the ponderous African 
cow with her long, curved, wicked 
horns stood for a moment towering 
over the insignificant creature at least 
ten times smaller and lighter than 
herself. Then she seemed to realize 
that this tiny animal she was facing 
was about to usurp the place of her 
own calf, and without warning she 
charged. Only by a miracle I suc- 
ceeded: in diverting the aim of her 
horns. But the brave little okwapi 
had awaited this disproportionate at- 
tack without moving an inch and 
with an air of the greatest indiffer- 
ence. He was worthy of the tradi- 
tion of his elders who, according to 
the natives, face and vanquish the 
truculent buffalo, the only animal 
who dares attack the okwapi. 

As for the other large inhabitants 
of the forest, the good-natured ele- 


phant maintains with the okwapi, as. 


elsewhere with the giant gorilla, a 
disinterested neutrality, The cruel 


leopard which spends hours in am-— 


bush in the hope of surprising a 
young okwapi 
dare to challenge an adult. 

A part of the terror which natives 
and pygmies feel for the okwapi 
comes, I am convinced, from his 
curious mobility of expression. When 
he is quiet, his big blue eyes are 
sweet and gentle, but at the slightest 


alarm, or if he becomes irritated, 


they change to a hard, glassy ap-/ 
pearance which is certainly most im- 
pressive. 


the two sounds I have ever heard’ 
him make; either a snort similar to 
that of a horse, or a loud grinding 
of his teeth. 

During the long day the okwapi 
spends his time in ceaseless wander- 
ing and feeding, covering in those 
hours more miles than a man could 
do in a week of effort. When sun- 
set comes, he selects with great care 
a resting place for the night, dry, 
clean, slightly elevated and well pro- 
tected from rain. A resting place 
different each night, for only the 
mother nursing her young returns 
to the spot where she has left her 
offspring alone during the whole day. 

A last careful toilet before sleep 
is a final manifestation of that spirit 
of fastidious cleanliness which makes 
of the okwapi the one animal keep- 
ing immaculate and free from ticks 
and flies in that region of mud, hu- 
midity and putrefaction. When night 
transforms his world into a solid 
mass of darkness, daintily the okwapi 
lays his head on a high root or liana, 
as on a pillow, and seeks his rest, 
his great hypersensitive ears thrust 
forward to safeguard his sleep. 


* * 


alone would never. 


It is only in such emerg-/ 
encies that the okwapi utters one of | 
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the Yakima Detour between Yakima and Tacoma-Seattle, Washington, has 
called it “the highlight of my entire trip.” You can include this superbly 
scenic highway on your way to or from the Pacific Coast by routing via 
the Northern Pacific Railway. You'll see Washington’s “Garden of Eden”; 


giant virgin forests; crashing rivers; Emmons Glacier, the nation’s largest; 


and, above all, lofty Mount Rainier. 


Enjoy this unusual experience this summer. For information and free 


write us... or send coupon below. 
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E. E. Nelson, 348 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Send me information, please,on: [] Rainier Park [| Yellowstone (| Alaska (_] Pacific Northwest 
] Rocky Mountain Dude Ranches California (_) Escorted Tour 
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solemn ceremony, the event of a lifetime 
in European History. London in gala dec- 
BL fx oration —but do not confine yourself to 
ee England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, you 
must visit them all before you return. 


ENGLAND—Youmust not miss the historic monu- 
ments, its picturesque countryside and villages; the 
great Cathedral Cities of Canterbury and York, Dur- 
ham and Chester; the ageless Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge; the lovely West Country, Devon and 
Cornwall, Shakespeare’s home town of Stratford-on- 
Avon—the Lake District, beloved of English poets. You 
must go also to the South Coast—to the famous 
resorts of Brighton and Bournemouth. 


SCOTLAND —Youcan speed North from London 
to the contrasting beauties of Scotland on the famous 
"Flying Scotsman’ or by the “Royal Scot” — crack 
flyers with an international reputation. Thrill to the 
skirl of pipes in Edinburgh—golf at St. Andrews 
and Gleneagles — re-live the brave tales of Scott and 
Stevenson in the Scottish Highlands. 


IRELAND —There, too, you will find a historic 
country of incredible beauty and charm; your trip will 
be incomplete unless you visit that gracious island 
which offers you open-hearted hospitality and the 
finest of sport. 


And you can travel to the Continent and have a 
choice of 18 different routes including those through 
the famous ports of Dover and Harwich, or sleep your 
way between London and Paris by the new Train 
Ferry service. 

For itineraries, literature, maps, etc., write Dept. 410 
T.R. DESTER, General Traffic Manager, 551 Fifth Ave., New York, or 


J. D. Cameron, Pacific Coast Representative, 412 West Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, or your own Tourist Agent 
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AMERICA PROTECTS 


HER MIGRATORY BIRDS 


(Continued from page 33) 


a mere forage patrol, appeared last 
spring. They tarried not long on 
their way though quite a few pairs 
of various species remained to breed. 
Water surfaces, food and cover were 
not ready. Next year, with the reser- 
voirs nearly full and the marshes be- 
ginning to be green, a sizable crowd 
is expected. Waterfowl are conserva- 
tive, changing their ancestral flyways 


reluctantly—even when nature or 
man offer new and perfect house- 
keeping accommodations. Sometimes 


like other traditionalists they pursue 
the old ways once too often and 
perish. The Wichita Mountains hay- 
ing been officially abandoned by the 
main waterfowl body long ago, it will 
require more than one duck gener- 


ation to reestablish the region in 
tribal favor. When the conserva- 
tives change, when the one-track 


bird mind veers (it will not take 
long as we count time, but long as 
the ducks feel it) watch for clouds 
that will darken the blue lakes, 

Unless you have a plane you must 
keep going for days to reach the 
next big safety zone. Mostly you 
travel through the “dust-bowl”. 
Great western principalities are now 
melancholy places, as everyone 
knows, from the effects of soil ero- 
sion. Your clothes flap in the cease- 
less wind. You eat dust. You look 
at the sun through dirt. But you 
gain the spine of the continent even- 
tually. Slowly you mount that. Then 
there is Denver, an oasis. After 
that, Ogden, Utah. Thirty miles be- 
yond is a sheltered little valley where 
the population is all but entirely 
Mormon and the total production is 
almost entirely fruit. A promised 
land, this. Here, in a cup of the 
Wasatch Mountains, the delta of the 
Bear River widens into the Great 
Salt Lake. 

Once for twenty miles the Bear 
River flats were always wet. In Sea- 
son they were always spotted with 
waterfowl. The locality has been an 
important haunt of migrants since 
man can remember. Many species 
breed there. Others rest and feed 
before proceeding along their flyways 
north in summer, south and east and 
west in winter. Here I found an old 
tory repeated. Power companies and 
irrigation projects had multiplied on 
the upper reaches of the river. Their 
conscription of water altered the 
flow. The moist flats at the mouth 
diminished —all but disappeared. 
Thousands of acres of the plants 
which are food for the wildfowl 
dried up. That meant no coyer, 
either. There were still a few thou- 
sand watered acres, however. There 
the waterfowl congregated in black 
clouds. The Bear River delta has 
been a junction between the Central 
and Pacific flyways for unnumbered 
duck generations, after all. The 
faithful darted and squawked over a 
shrunken watercourse that meandered 
toward a sea of brine—the Great 
Salt Lake. There was hunger in the 
crowds. Great Salt Lake brine had 
been blown back over the level flats 
and the fresh-water food plants suf- 
fered. The birds swallowed such 
vegetation as salty water will not kill. 


Disease came. Western duck sick- 
| ness, a bacterial disease, swept the 
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place as early as 1910. The region 
became a graveyard for members of 
many species, not only wild ducks and 
geese. 

The odor of decaying waterfowl 
carcasses reached the halls of Con- 
gress. In 1928 a grant of $350,000 
was made to impound the fresh 
waters of the Bear River on the mud 
flats. That job is near to comple- 
tion today.- The work speeded up 
enormously in 1935 when the Bio- 
logical Survey was supplied with 
more funds. 

Over what was caked mud in 1930, 
cars now drive for thirty miles along 
the tops of dykes that surround and 
divide a vast disk of shallow, plant- 
growing water—some 46,000 acres of 
it. Along one horizon march the 
Wasatch Mountains. On another 
shines the bitter salt sea. Water 
levels are controlled on the great 
refuge lying between. Dams and 
spilhways equalize the flow from one 
unit to another. Fields of sago 
pond-weed, a prime waterfowl food, 
make the ribbed plate of water look 
as though you could walk on it. The 
stuff grows in no danger from floods 
loosed by the dams of the Bear River 
power companies that used to wash 
away the waterfowl breeding grounds 
periodically. It is safe from drought, 
also, which was the more usual ca- 
lamity. The water-checkerboard is 
stable. 

CCC youngsters have done most 
of the finishing work. Many of them 
come from distant states. They work — 
for six-month periods, learning how 
science and calculation may build a 
wildlife environment. They do part 
of the work themselves, are paid for 
it, housed, fed and instructed. I met 
these lads often on the dyke roads 
riding their road- building machines, 
their faces veiled in black net, like a 
Mohammedan wife, to keep off in- 
sects. They were proud of the birds 
that darted about. The waterfowl 
population on the refuge now runs to 
eighty-seven varieties. Upwards of 
ninety varieties of land birds figure 
in a census, too. Pintails, mallards, 
and gadwalls lead among the duck 

varieties. The Canada goose, a hand- 
some traveler, nests on the area fre- 


quently. Snow geese come in their 
season and so does the whistling 
swan. I found a nest full of small- 


ish cinnamon teal eggs along the 
roadside in May of this year, a big 
mallard egg protruding. Somehow 
the little female teal had got it there 
and was warming it. Perhaps her 
big relation had liked her looks and 
trusted her. One chick at a time is 
hardly a mallard’s pace. 


When I left Utah I pushed toward 
the north pole. I stopped where the 
Dakota plains approach the Canadian 
forests and lakes—unspoiled wild 
places, these latter, where waterfowl 
who later migrate into the United 
States are bred. In fact, now all 
but about twenty per cent of the con- 
tinent’s ducks are reared north of the 
Canadian boundary. Until the Amer- 
ican prairies were plowed up for 
grain and evaporation from the sub- 
soil lowered the water table and the 
vegetation changed, there was a dif- 
ferent story in the Dakotas. Hordes 
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Buddha 


ATTAINS PERFECTION 


A day’s train ride north from Bombay are the 2000 year- 
old Caves of Ajanta. See the world’s most exquisite fres- 
coes and the finest sculpture of Buddha... Gautama, freed 
from all earthly desires, ready to enter Nirvana, the per- 
fect state. 

Southeast of Bombay is Poona, as modern as Ajanta is 
ancient. Enjoy the races, tennis, cricket, golf and boating 
... London clubland in an unexpected corner of the earth! 

Don’t miss Bombay itself . . . its cosmopolitan mixture 
of races, creeds, costumes; its extensive harbor; its multi- 
colored Hanging Gardens; its famous Mahaluxmi race- 
course. 

- Western India is delightfully cool in the Fall. Plan to 
come... via Europe or the Orient. Tourists’ expenses are 
extremely low. You may travel First Class, or at 50% 
less by comfortable Second Class. English spoken every- 
where. Get detailed information from Delhi House, 38 E. 
57th St.. New York ... or the better travel agents. 


INDIA STATE RATLUAUS 


AMERICA 


PROTECTS HER MIGRATORY BIRDS 
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of wild ducks and wild geese bred on 
our side of the frontier fifty years 
ago. Waterfowl wealth seemed lim- 
itless then. The public attitude was 
shown in lax game laws—lax some- 
times, sometimes no laws at all. To- 
day soil erosion has doomed not only 
agriculture as it was formerly prac- 
tised but hunting also. To all this 
decay, a system of waterfowl refuges 
on the Souris River loop (this 
Canadian river makes an excursion 
of a few score of miles on American 
soil before it returns north to enter 
into Hudson Bay) is the answer. 

“We are trying to give part of this 
country back—the part that is no 
good to anybody else—to the wild 
ducks and the wild geese. They had 
it first, after all, along with the 
Indians.” 

Thus, one of the government bi- 
ologists. After looking around’ for 
only a day or two almost anyone 
would say that a good deal of this 
country will have to be abandoned 
as farm land. Over-use when the 
price’ of wheat was high has ex- 
hausted large areas of the thin top- 
soil. The ever-prowling wind is 
blowing away a great deal of what 
is left. Fields are whirled sky-high 
in North Dakota daily. All of the 
country will not be restored to agri- 
culture until irrigation is undertaken 
on a scale that is not as yet con- 
templated. What can be done, lit- 
erally enough, is to give some of it 
back to the ducks. Wild life is 
wealth, too. 

Studied preparation is being made 
for a biological revival. Eighteen 
river-miles of the upper Souris are 
now stabilized marsh sites. Two 
years ago a thin stream wandered 
through this area, swelling to an un- 
governable torrent in the spring. 
Forty-two river-miles will be under 
control soon. Between this project 
and a companion one sixty miles 
away on the other side of the Souris 
loop lies the city of Minot. Floods 
have three times gutted sections of 
this town. That danger is removed, 
of course, by the Souris water-con- 
trol. On the lower Souris the vol- 
ume of water is being so handled that 
the spread of feeding areas for the 
waterfowl is going to be imposing. 
Pools are stepped down over the 
plain as the water comes down. 
Water is stored during the dry part 
of the year. When the snows melt, 
the torrent is equalized. Neither a 
flood may be feared nor a drought. 

Surrounding submerged areas on 
the lower Souris are wooded sand- 
hills. Through this country the 
sharp-tailed grouse dart. Deer are 
there. Prairie chicken are heard in 
the mating season booming rhyth- 
mically with their inflated air sacs 
extended. The Hungarian partridge, 
its neck ringed with an unbelievable 
crimson, is common. All this upland 
game is protected. Further down, 
along the water course, there are 
facilities unmatched elsewhere for the 
tree-nesting ducks—the elusive wood 
duck, the golden eye, the hooded 


.merganser with its sinister name, the 


buffle-head. These shy species need 
abundant cover and accessible marsh 


food. They also need protection 
from guns. These essentials can be 
brought together. It is not entirely 
easy, but it is being done. 

A refuge outside the Souris system 
lies not far away at Lostwood, North 
Dakota. This country was once the 
bed of the Missouri river, now loop- 
ing through the prairie fifty miles 
away. The land looks plastic 
enough. It keeps the configuration 
of a river bottom still. 
changing its outlines today almost as 
thoroughly and as often as water 
pressure did once. A generation ago 
this rolling plain was covered with 
quaking aspens, I was told. Every- 
where are the shallow depressions 
locally called ‘potholes.’ Usually 
these filled with water after the snow 
melted and remained wet far into the 
summer. Thousands of migrants 
came there to breed. Thousands died 
later on when, the topsoil having 
been opened up, the thirsty land 
drank thexwater from the wet places 
before the ducklings were old enough 
to fly. Here the familiar impound- 
ing of streams is projected. Added 
to that is a cunning arrangement of 
fences, tree-screens and drains which 
will guide melted snow in the spring 
safely and surely into the potholes. 
With economy and skill the tract is 
being restored to what it was during 
the heyday of the waterfowl. For 
the present, a major CCC effort is the 
building of motor roads to connect 
administration points on the wide 
area. 

I crossed the top of the country 
through the cities that were founded 
on the storing and selling of wheat. 
I came to a bridge of land that has 
been keeping two of the Great Lakes 
apart for quite a time. Timber has 
been stripped off the northern pen- 
insula of Michigan until only a patch- 
work remains. Marshes have been 
drained to make fields that in the 
end no farmer could till profitably. 
Wildlife cover has not gone but civi- 
lized man has so tampered with the 
water levels that wildlife food does 
not grow on areas that used to be 
rich—biologically rich. O€ the mi- 
grants headed southward in the 
spring over Lake Superior, not many 
have stopped in recent years, At 
Seney Marshes, midway on the pen- 
insula, a group of what were once 
prime waterfowl marshes have been 
optioned for purchase by the govern- 
ment. The protected area may reach 
130,000 acres ultimately. Already the 
great mud scoops are throwing up 
earthen dykes. The shallow ponds 
are filling. Nesting islands are being 
built that will be planted with scrub 
pine. CCC boys are building roads, 
fencing, stringing telephone wires. 
Another wide-stretching safety zone 
is appearing. 

I missed more than twenty refuges, 
spotted here and there under the fly- 
ways to attract the weary and the 
hunted. You persuade your feet out 
of their gutta percha casing when 
you get home from a duck swamp, 
change your clothes, fall asleep in- 
stantly and dream that you are a 


wild goose. Perhaps you have been. 
* * 


> 
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The Gardens of Peterhof Palace, Leningrad—a park for public recreation. 


The many scenic vistas in the Soviet Union today vie in 
interest with its tremendous strides forward in industry, agri- 
culture and social betterment. Round-the-world travelers will 
find the Trans-Siberian Express, which speeds across one- 
sixth of the world, a convenient and comfortable way of link- 
ing their European and Oriental sojourns. Tours in the Soviet 
Union usually begin at Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev or Odessa. 
Itineraries may be planned to include a cruise down the Volga, 
colorful excursions through the Caucasus mountain region, 
a steamer trip along the Black Sea Riviera to sunny Crimea, 
and visits to the industrial.centers and great collective farms 
of the Ukraine. 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


will furnish full information on convenient routes to 
tenWeS:SiR.. a. 
may be selected at inclusive rates of $15 per day first 
$5 third. 
transportation on tour in the U.S.S.R., 


and on the many itineraries which 
class, $8 tourist, These rates cover all 
fine hotels, 
meals, sightseeing, and the services of trained guide- 


interpreters. - Consult your local agent or write to 


Intourist, Inc., for descriptive map and Booklet TR-4. 


INTOURIST, inc. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 756 South Broadway, Los Angeles 
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ico this year for the vacation you'll always 
‘Every day will bring some new thrill, something 
ent to do and see. Modern towns and Cities. that provide 
excellent accommodations for the traveler are gateways to 

an unspoiled empire—a veritable Land of Enchantment. 


Here you can explore the ruins of villages that were bustling settle- 
ments when England was a wilderness. Here the valiant Coronado left 
his mark in long-past 1540, and you can follow in his footsteps to places 
and scenes little changed since the great conquistador first saw them. 


Among these scenes are the eighteen age-old Indian pueblos where 
you may stumble on some strange ceremonial dance, or bargain with 
some friendly Redman for a silver ring set with turquoise from mines 
no white man knows, or step into the dim silence of yenerable Mission 
churches twice as old as those of California. 


New Mexico holds eight National Monuments marking great historic 
and scenic spots, and the world-famous Carlsbad Caverns National Park 
alone is well worth a trip across a continent. Here the romance of Spanish 
Colonial days still lingers in speech and charming custom, and the Old 
West of song and story persists as nowhere else. Eight million acres of 
National Forest make a gigantic summer playground where rushing 
streams are alive with trout and wild game abounds. 

Take it this year! Mail the coupon for free 


booklet, but start planning now! _} 
CSCC 


NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 


Room 375, STATE CAPITOL, SANTA FE, 
NEW MEXICO 


Please send free booklet — “Two Weeks in 
New Mexico” 


2 weeks in 
MEW MEXICO 


-ANG OF ENCHANTMENT 


This is the vacation you'll never. forget. 


SHEE 


ON THE ANCHOR LINE 


“And why shouldn’t I be? My fellow passengers are the 
kind of delightful ‘home folks’ Pll always enjoy knowing—and 
won’t forget!” 

You, too, will enjoy the heart-warming hospitality of 
sturdy Anchor liners—hospitality as traditionally Scottish as heather— 
honest, sincere service and meals that glow with chef’s talent. And 
yow ll more than appreciate the amazing economy of the Anchor 
Line Route to Ireland and Scotland that allows you to start your 
European tour at the top of the map... the logical, travel-wise way! 
Whether you stop at Irish ports or dock directly at Glasgow, the 
historic charm of the British Isles is yours to command...en route 
to the Continent. . . without costly retracing of your steps. Frequent 
sailings from New York and Boston to Cobh, Dublin, Londonderry, 
Belfast and Glasgow. 


MINIMUM RATES: Cabin Class, $142. 
Slightly higher during Summer season. 


Tourist Class, $110. Third Class, $82 
Reductions for Round Trips 
“SCOTLAND'S OWN FLEET” * FOUNDED 85 YEARS AGO 


T.S.S. Caledonia T.S.S. Transylvania T.S.S. California 
~ T. S. S. Camerouta T.S.S. Tuscania 
MANNED BY SCOTS 
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89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dfices in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, New Orleans, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Toronto 


GARDENS OF DELIGHT IN OLD LONDON 
(Continued from page 21) 


forms us, “employeth several collec- 
tors who send him rare specimens 
from the Levant and elsewhere. Thus 
we have gained the crown imperial 
and of anemones and irises and lilies 
not a few.” 

Among other “good and loving” 
friends of our host are a Mr. James 
Garret, apothecary in London; a Mr. 
Plat and M. Jean Robin, of Paris. 
From the latter he has received a 
climbing plant bearing yellow flowers 
“with a crossed star overthwart the 
inside, of a deep orange color’—our 
nasturtium. 

A certain cherry tree brings the 
following story. “This tree, the which 
we have watched with care, bringeth 
forth cherries bigger than any Flan- 
ders cherries, of the color of jet, or 
a burnished horn, and of a most 
pleasant taste, as witnesseth Mr. Bull, 
the Queen Majesty’s Clockmaker, 
who did taste of the fruit, the tree 
bearing only one cherry, which he 
did eat, but myself never tasted of.” 

Very real companions, too, are his 
friends of the printed page. Old 
Greek herbalists and historians, 
Roman writers on agriculture, others 
nearer his own time. He gathers the 
wisdom of them all and therewith 
sharpens ‘his own wit. Before we 
leave, he insists on showing us his 
own library and study, and waxes 
eloquent over sundry great tomes, the 
ten volumes of Columella, the “Ma- 
teria Medica” of Dioscorides, the 
works of Theophrastus, the “Herball” 
of Claudius Galen, the “Hortus Medi- 
cus et Philosophicus’ of Joachim 
Camerarius. The last named work 
has been published ten years, he tells 
us, being issued in 1588. “The gar- 
den of Camerarius at Nuremberg,” 
he reminds us, “was one of the 
treasure-plots of Europe. Observe 
also,” he continues, “the drawings 
with which the volume is embellished 
and enriched. They are the work of 
the great Conrad Gesner, of Ziirich, 
whose “Horti Germaniae”’ I have seen 
in the library of my Lord Burghley. 


“John Parkinson, a young man in 
the thirties who showeth much 
promise, cometh often to Holborn 
to discuss with me the flowers we 
both grow. For this Parkinson has 
a most’ interesting garden at Long- 
acre. In sooth many visitors seek 
out our garden, none being more 
welcome than that same Will Shake- 
speare who not long since spent an 
hour with me talking of his recent 
purchase at Stratford, the which he 
purposeth to make into a veritable 
New Place to the admiration of his 
townsmen. Perchance,” he adds, 
“thou plannest to spend an after- 
noon or evening at his playhouse. 
But ’t were better, if possible, to 
witness the piece in one of the gar- 
dens of the great houses.” 


We do indeed purpose to attend a 
play, one of the chronicle plays, 
“Richard the Third,’ and so inform 
our host. 

“Thou must have a look then at 
my strawberries,” laughs Master Ger- 
ard, “so that thou mayest the better 
appreciate the request of Gloucester: 


‘My Lord of Ely, when I was last 
in Holborn I saw good strawberries in 
your garden there; I do beseech you, 
send for some of them.’ 

Not that my garden presumes to com- 
pete with the riches of the bishop's 
wealth.” 

While we are admiring our host’s 
supply of this delicious fruit, small- 
er, but perhaps more delicately fla- 
ored than that of our own day, on 
husky plants that truly “prosper well” 
in this Holborn garden, we should, 
perhaps, after the manner of inter- 
viewers, acquaint our readers with 
a few biographical facts. John Ger- 
ard, or Gerarde, was born in 1545, 
two years.before the death of Henry 
the Eighth. When the nature-loving 
boy grew up, he chose medicine as a 
profession. As a surgeon and phy- 
sician, he found it necessary to study 
plants. Probably Gerard cared more 
than most men for growing things 
and that may account for the fact 
that at the age of thirty-two he was 
made superintendent of some of the 
most beautiful gardens of a garden- 
loving age. For twenty years, with 
plenty of money at his command, he 
was able to create beauty and revel 
in new introductions. 

That Gerard’s zeal for botanizing 
was recognized is apparent from the 
poet Drayton’s reference to him in 
his poem descriptive of England, in 
which he refers to the plants of War- 
wickshire thus, 

“Which justly to set down, even Dodon 


short doth fall, 
Nor skilful Gerard yet shall find them 
alles 


The fruit of Gerard’s study, read- 
ing and plant observation and of his 
experiments and experience, ripened 
into the “Herball, or General Historie 
of Plants,” which was published in 
1597. Gerard’s patron, Lord Burgh- 
ley, died in 1598. Six years later, the 
Queen granted Gerard a parcel of 
land adjoining Somerset House on 
condition that he supply her with 
herbs, fruits and flowers. Thereafter, 
for three years, the enthusiastic gar- 
dener continued his work until his 
death at the age of sixty-two. 

More than three centuries have 
passed since Master Gerard walked 
among his lilacs and measured his 
irises in that Holborn garden, but 
still the writer of garden books 
sprinkles his pages with this magic 
name and still violets bloom in spring 
to admonish and stir us up to that 
which is comely and honest. 
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ZION 


BRYCE 


GRAND 
CANYON 
NATIONAL 


HE Southern Utah- 
Arizona Wonderlands 
offer a vacation proposi- 
tion that is really excep- 
| tional. First, you board 
2 Union Pacific jair- 
conditioned train and go 
directly to Lund, Utah. 
Here you are met by 
comfortable motor 
coaches, then in succession visit — 


BRYCE CANYON — a huge 
few. \ amphitheatre of flaming spires, min- 
arets and fantastic rock formation... 


GRAND CANYON —thirteen 
miles wide and a mile deep— breath- 


taking in magnitude and depth, alive with 
shifting colors. 


ZION— where Nature carved her most 
stately rock temples and splashed them 
with vivid colors. 

Colossal, colorful Cedar Breaks and 
enchanting Kaibab National Forest are 
ircluded for “‘good measure” .. . and 
you see them all on one low-cost, 3for-l 
Vacation Tour. _ 

-The low rail fare is another excellent 
reason for visiting these famous Wonder- 
lands. For example, only $48.25 round trip 
from Chicago to Lund, Utah, in Pullmans 

(berth extra), with 21-day return limit. 

Tickets on sale May 15. 

Union Pacific also serves Colorado, 
Yellowstone, the Dude Ranch Country, 
California, Boulder Dam, the Pacific 
Northwest-Alaska. Air-conditioned trains 
—splendid service—bargain summer fares. 


ff W.S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager 
®@ Room 548, Union Pacific Railroad 
® = Omaha; Nebr. 


Please send me information about 


A GLORIOUS PARENTHESIS IN THE 
DAILY ROUTINE! This is the report of 
thousands of returning Mexico winter 
tourists .. travelers who have found Mexico 
City a world metropolis with a marked 
“IT” — different from anything they had 
ever seen.. with a monopoly of SPRING 


and that unequalled spirit of hospitality 
towards visitors. 


Their recollections of provincial Mexico are 
so many pages from a story book.. Patacuaro, 
Uruapan, Morelia, Guanajuato, Oaxaca and 


Monte Alban —brimful of legends, traditions 
and charm. 


‘You owE IT TO YOURSELF 


- that contemplated holiday in Mexico... 
Enjoy the life from the minute you step 
into your Mexico City bound sleeper.. And, 
upon returning home, realize how the rate 
of exchange between the dollar and the 


peso rendered your vacation extremely 
economical. 


Your Travel Agent will prepare a number of 
attractive comprehensive itineraries for you to 
choose from. Or write us for information on 
round-trip fares, through, up-to-date train ser- 
vice and our latest illustrated folder. 


halioual Railways of Mevico 


2810-201-L, North Wells Bldg. Chicago, IIl. 
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ITS CROSS PROUDLY ACCLAIMS 
ITS NEUTRALITY ...ITS SCENERY 
JUBILANTLY SHOUTS ITS BEAUTY, 
ENJOYMENT AND CONTENTMENT 


NOW WITH THE DEVALUATION OF 
THE FRANC THE DOLLAR BUYS 42% 
MORE IN SWITZERLAND. TRUE COUR- 
TESY AND HOSPITALITY AS ALWAYS. 


RAILROAD FARES HAVE BEEN REDUCED 
uP TO 45% 


NO VISAS 
NO MONEY FORMALITIES 


BE SURE TO INCLUDE IN YOUR ITINERARY: 
Lugano-Locarno, St. Gothard, Lucerne and its Lake District, 
Zurich, Loetschberg, Bernese Oberland, Interlaken, Jungfrau- 
joch, Berne, Thun, Gstaad, Montreux, Zermatt-Gornergrat, 
-Furka-Oberalp, Geneva. 


Ask for Packet TV3 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


Official Information Bureau of Switzerland 


475 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
EP STR 
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THE DESERT CAPITAL THAT DEFIED 


(Continued 


from page 29) 
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For many hundreds of years, particularly in the second and third centu- 


ries, the caravan routes across S 
portant arteries of trade between 
and India. 


yria and Arabia were the most im- 
the Mediterranean world, and Persia 


The cities that grew~up along these routes enjoyed at 


various times remarkable prosperity, but it was a precarious prosperity 


dependent upon the fortunes of war. 


Palmyra, the richest and most 


powerful of these cities, attempted to transform all the lands traversed 
by caravans into a single state. The effort failed, for Rome refused to give 
up its control of the East to Palmyra’s warrior queen, Zenobia. 


to charm and how to compel, Zenobia 
succeeded for a time in transforming 
her city into one of the show places 
of the Near East. The cultures of 
Greece and Rome were mingled, if 
not fused, with the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of Asia; her court was 
famous for its encouragement of 
philosophy and the picturesque hodge- 
podge of knowledge which then 
passed for “science”; she dispensed 
justice with firmness and encouraged 
her people to dream of a great future 
in their own right: even daring the 
hard anger of Rome by frequently 
showing her three sons to her troops 
arrayed in the imperial purple. And, 
so far from shirking the military ob- 
ligations of her rule, Zenobia herself 
led these troops in the many cam- 
paigns preceding the ultimate clash. 

Rome, which had for so long toler- 
ated the whims of the caravan city, 
attempting no more than a few un- 
successful punitive expeditions, pres- 
ently began to gird herself against 
a rival less dangerous in itself than 
for what it symbolized of a mass 
unrest in the East. Odenath, who had 
assumed the title, “King of Kings,” 
regarding himself as a legitimate suc- 
cessor of the Arsacids, had con- 
quered Valerian, and this victory 
over a weakling was too strong a 
temptation for Palmyra to resist. 
Syria, Egypt and much of Asia Minor 
began to establish close economic and 
political relations with the city whose 
every stone and monument testified 
to the power of the merchant’s pack ; 
and with these relationships Rome 
could compromise as little as earlier 
she had compromised with Carthage. 

Once the issues were fully realized, 
the doom of Palmyra and Zenobia 
was sealed. Following the relentless 
onslaught of Aurelian’s legions—I 
quote again from Gibbon—“The seat 
of commerce, of arts, and of Zenobia, 
gradually sank into an obscure town, 
a trifling fortress, and at length a 
miserable village: a melancholy sym- 
bol of vanquished---if not vanished 
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—splendor, ‘with none so low to do 
it reverence’.” 

The desert, which had created, and 
helped to destroy, the living glories 
of Palmyra, proved a kindly guardian 
of her remains. Rediscovered in the 
dawn of the romantic eighteenth 
century by the English scholar Wil- 
liam Halifax, Palmyra’s famed streets 
and temples created a furore in 
Europe: so much so that the capital 
of Catherine the Great of Russia 
was christened “the northern Pal- 
myra” by her French friends. In- 
deed, the Russians, from Prince 
Abamelek Lazareff, who discovered 
the “Palmyrene tariff,” to the eminent 
contemporary historian, M. Ros- 
tovtzeff, have done great service in 
building up our knowledge of the 
archeological and social remains of) 
Palmyra. } 

Today the traveler who includes 
the city of Zenobia in his itinerary— 
reaching it along comfortable roads 
by car instead of on camel-back— 
gets his first impressions in the out- 
line of tombs and mausoleums shim- 
mering in the desert air. Descending 
from the hills that fringe the west- 
ward approach he can see the main 
caravan road which, fed by many 
smaller tributaries, enters Palmyra in 
a burst of architectural splendors: 
colonnades, pylons, pedestals that 
once held the statues of famous 
Palmyrene citizens, arches and— 
thanks to the recent work of the 
Syrian archeological mission—the im- 
pressive remains of the great temple 
dedicated to the Babylonian god Bel. 

Built in the time of Augustus, this 
edifice, with its odd blend of Greek 
and Babylonian influence, served the 
Palmyrenes not only for worship but 
for military protection against the 
frequent Bedouin raids. Other tem- 
ples, the site of the caravanserai— 
the real heart of the city—the re- 
mains of a Syrian theater and of 
magnificent private residences rival- 
ling the villas of Roman aristocrats, 
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CHOOSE THE 


ARANDORA STAR 


The World’s Most Delightful Cruising Liner 


for your cruise in Europe 


A cruise on the ARANDORA STAR is different. She goes cruising the whole year 
through, visiting all the most interesting places—each at the most suitable time of the 
year. The ARANDORA STAR is arranged for first-class cruising only and carries none 
but first-class. Thus the whole ship is at the service of its cruising passengers. This 
meats more games and sports deck-space, and restful, silent sun-decks per passenger all 
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designed by Sir Charles Allom, are equal in taste and comfort to the best of London 
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DORA STAR. 
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or all offices and agencies of Cunard White 
Star Line throughout U. S. and Canada 
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| Celts, Romans, feudal princes, knew well the health giving waters 

of the Austrian Alps. The radio-active waters of the Badgastein 

| and Hofgastein, the brine baths of Solbad Hall and Bad Ischl, the 
sulphur springs of Baden-bei-Wien, the bracing air of Semmering 
and Seefeld and the gentle climate of Carinthia, are responsible 
for thousands of phenomenal cures. Exhilarating atmosphere, con- 
stant sunshine, festive charm, are yours in the Austrian spas. In 
the heart of Europe, overnight from all ports, Austria remains one 
of Europe’s least costly countries. Railway reductions to 60%. 
Write for Festival Program. 
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On board the swift, sleek motor liners of N.Y.K. you are in modern Japan itselft— 
land of winning hospitality, of vivid contrasts. Everywhere the Occident's latest 
dictates in equipment and design, fused with the gracious, quiet service of the 
old-world Orient. Amusements, swimming pools, sports, games, or relaxation 
amid shipboard appointments unmistakably Nipponese in their perfection. 
Commodious, spic-and-span staterooms tended with Japanese whole-hearted- 
ness. Nothing slighted, nothing overlooked even to the forethought that pro- 
vides you with your favorite menus prepared by deft masters of American and 
Continental cuisine. Japan's charm is N.Y.K.'s allure. You meet it at the start; 
you bring it back with you—an unforgettable memory when you go by N.Y.K. 


“American and Continental 
dishes... they’re my 
special art.” 


JAPAN, CHINA, PHILIPPINES 
LOW ROUND-TRIP SUMMER FARES (In Effect May 15) 
FROM PACIFIC COAST TO JAPAN 


First Class from $504 § Cabin Class from $400 
Second Class from $304 = Tourist Cabin from $216 


Regular sailings from San Francisco and Los Angeles VIA 
HONOLULU ® Direct departures from Seattle and Vancouver 


Dream voyages around the world.... East or West 


Write to Dept. 20 for information, rates and reservations. 
New York, 25 Broadway; San Francisco, 551 Market Street; 
Seattle, 1404 Fourth Avenue; Chicago, 40 N.Dearborn Street; 
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FOR PEOPLE WITH 


AND DELICATELY BALANCED BUDGETS 


For tHose of us who like to keep 
our budgets in equilibrium, without 
giving up the little niceties of life, 
French Line ships offer the ideal 
ocean-crossing. 

Every detail of existence is 
worked out to perfection ee Or 
the French add that ultimate 
touch, that final flourish which 
transforms excellence into distinc- 
tion. And at no extra cost. 

On French Line ships, you find 
a menu so varied that it could be 
matched only in five or six of the 
greatest restaurants of the world. 
An EPICUKe hey and who of us is 
not a student of that enchanting 
- science, gastronomy? .. . may well 
devote the four to six days of a 
French Line crossing to advanced 
research. And with each meal we 
offer you, with our compliments, a 
bottle of sound table wine. 


The discipline and tradition of 
a thousand years of Breton and 
Norman seafaring make a firm 
foundation for the suave service 
and civilized comfort of our mod- 
ern fleet. 

Your Travel Agent will be glad 
to arrange reservations on any of 
our five crack liners . . . averaging 
less than eight years in service... 
and running weekly from New 
York to England and France. 
His services cost you 
nothing. It is advis- 
able to make early 
reservations this year. 


To England and France, and thus to all 
Europe: Normanvie, April 14 and 28, 
May 19 =* ‘Te ve France, April 1 


and 24 ° 


Paris, May 4 and 28 


FLY ANYWHERE IN EUROPE VIA AIR-FRANCE 


French Line 


610 FIFTH AVENUE (ROCKEFELLER CENTER), NEW YORK CITY 


THE DESERT CAPITAL THAT DEFIED ROME 
(Continued from page 62) 


—all these, and scores of tablets, 
bas-reliefs and inscriptions testify to 
the sumptuous life of the Palmyrene 
nobility. From this rich evidence, 
both archeological and documentary, 
modern scholars are able to recon- 
struct—in its broad outlines—the pic- 
ture of a Near-Eastern culture of 
surprising vigor: a culture which re- 
produces, against a background of 
semi-Asiatic luxury, some of the 
austere poise of Greece but much 
more of the bustle, enterprise and 
audacity of Rome. 

Behind the glamor of Palmyra’s 
ruins, of her temples, palaces, man- 
sions and far-flung caravans, lies the 


power which, from time out of mind, 
has raised empires and destroyed 
them: the power of Trade, and of 
those who command the political and 
military implements without which 
no trade and no society can long 
endure. Zenobia, whose understand- 
ing of Homer, Plato and the philo- 
sophers was so profound, could find 
neither the logic nor the force to 
defeat the Roman arms. But today 
Palmyra, slowly. emerging from be- 
neath “the drums and tramplings of 
three conquests,” assumes a new sig- 
nificance in the long study of our 
human origins and destinies. 
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CITY OF FLOWING GOLD 
(Continued from page 46) 


its production naturally had an effect 
upon the business houses and the 
factories of Oklahoma City; but 
when, eight years ago, it was an- 
nounced that a part of the city itself 
was built above oil-bearing sands of 
the great mid-continent field, then 
did the city literally take oil into its 
veins. A peculiar situation soon de- 
veloped. Not only was there oil down 
under the very homes of some of 
the inhabitants, but oil also lay be- 
neath the legislative buildings of the 
capital. Although some homeowners 
did not want oil derricks for lawn 
decorations, after a much publicized 
fight the matter was put to popular 
vote, and the outcome was in favor 
of the oil interests. So, today, there 
are oil derricks under the very noses 
of government officials, oil derricks 
in the play yards of schools, and oil 
derricks close to private homes. 

Though the oil derricks present an 
interesting sight to the visitor, they 
do not contribute to the serenity and 
comfort of the citizens’ lives. One 
lady confessed that she was forced 
to plug her ears with cotton to shut 
out the noise. She was receiving a 
revenue from the oil, but she did not 
think it adequate compensation for 
the inconvenience she was suffering. 

Oil is a hectic industry. The drillers 
work night and day, until oil is struck. 
Even if the visitor arrives in Okla- 
homa City at night, he will see in- 
dustrial activity everywhere as the 
business of tapping the treasures of 
the earth goes on. After dark the 
derricks are a gala sight, lit up arti- 
ficially like Christmas trees. 

A visit to one of the active fields 
is not soon forgotten. There is ex- 
citement in the drilling of every well. 
It is a thrilling experience to climb 
up onto the platform of one of 
the creaking derricks and watch the 
heavy machinery at work turning a 
drill down hundreds of feet under- 
ground; it is interesting to watch 
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the husky workers setting casings or 
riding aloft to the very top of the 
derrick like sailors on a ship at sea. 

For a few is reserved the thrill ot 
seeing a well “come in wild.” The 
Oklahoma City fields claims one of 
the most famous wild wells in oil his- 
tory. She came in several years ago, 
and is now dead, but during her 
fruitful lifetime she produced nearly 
800,000 barrels of oil. She came in ~ 
as a gusher, and so great was the 
pressure when she was first tapped 
that she got completely out of hand, 
spurted high into the air, and sprin- 
kled oil over the countryside for 
miles around. Eleven days went by 
before man could tame her, and her 
violent conduct won her the ne 
of Wild Mary. As such she is re 
membered today in oil history. | 

Besides the thrill of an occasiona: ~ 
gusher, the inhabitants of Oklahoma 
City occasionally see the frightening 
spectacle of an oil well, or oil tanks, 
or a gas well, accidentally set ablaze. 
It is perhaps harder to put out such 
a fire than it is to tame a gusher like 
the Wild Mary. 

Although the greater part of the 
oil that comes from the Oklahoma 
City field is taken away in the great 
network of pipelines to established 
refineries in other parts of the coun- 
try, there are twelve natural gasoline 
plants which turn out three to four 
million gallons of gasoline daily. 

Oklahoma City is certainly one of 
the most extraordinary examples of 
urban development in the history of 
our country. A city born within the 
lifetime of many of its inhabitants, 
it symbolizes the swift drama of 
America’s commercial and industrial 
growth. The hunger for land created 
Oklahoma City; today oil is the city’s 
life blood and the transformations it 
has wrought in less than a decade 
provide a spectacle no traveler will 
forget. 
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EUROPEAN TRIP 


WITH A 


HOLIDAY in GEAMANY 


The crowning event of your trip to Europe: A slorious holiday in 
beautiful Germany! Follow the lure of the romantic Rhine. Stroll 
along the boulevards of Berlin. Browse in the galleries and art shops 
of Munich or Dresden. Dream in the historic grandeur of medieval 
picture towns—Nurnberg, Rothenburg, Hildesheim. Take a cure in 
Germany's famous spas, golf and play at mountain resorts or bask 
in the sunshine of the Baltic and North Sea beaches. 


This year is 
FESTIVAL YEAR IN GERMANY 
with a magnificent program of music, opera, theatre and picturesque 
folk festivals. Among them are the Wagner Festivals at Bayreuth, 
the Berlin Art Weeks; the Great German Art Exposition and 
the Wagner-Mozart-Strauss Festivals at Munich; the Heidelberg 
Dramatic Festivals. 


For your personal comfort: streamlined trains, Zeppelins, speedy 
motor expressways, planes, glass observation trains, spacious sight- 
seeing buses. Accommodations from de luxe hotels to cozy, friendly 
inns. Delicious food, rare wines, famous brews. Everything at honest, 
reasonable prices. Railroad fares are reduced 60% and Travel Marks 
are available far below regular Reichsmark quotations. Friendly, 
hospitable people will eagerly help you enjoy your visit. Consult your 
travel agent or write for information and interesting booklet No. 30. 
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665 Fifth Avenue at 55rd St., New York 
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Nothing omitted which modern transportation can add to your comfort. 
Low altitude route through the evergreen northern Rockies. Solarium, 
buffet, bath, barber and valet, and marvelous meals in the dining car 
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Y via Glacier National Park 


---5----------- MAIL COUPON TODAY -------------- 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, Dept. TR-2, St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me information about your travel service to Glacier Park [ 
Pacific Northwest [] Alaska California [] Dude Ranches [] Prepaid Tours [) 
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THERE is a saying that whoever comes to Alaska will 
yearn to come again. That this is true you’ll know as 
you sail the glassy canyon floors of Alaska’s mountain- 
sheltered seas — for following the thrill-packed trail 


of the sourdoughs, you’re sure to discover the spell 
that binds adventurous hearts to Alaska. 


Here is the land of the totem — the land of gold and leaping 
salmon. Here, from your ship’s deck, you see blue glaciers spill 
their palisades thundering into the quiet waters. Here are the 
continent’s highest peaks — McKinley, Fairweather, St. Elias and 
hundreds of other mighty mountain fellows clothed with verdant 
forests and topped by shimmering snow-caps. Here is the vastly 
rich Interior, with its storied Yukon River and famed Matanuska 
Valley. Here are lakes of fabulous beauty, and glacier-carved 
fjords to lure the yacation-explorer. 


No ordinary country is this land of the phenomenal Midnight 
Sun. No ordinary cities are these romance-filled ports and inland 
towns you visit, where architecture and iron cannons tell you of old 
Russian days — others whose streets whisper of gold stampedes. 
No ordinary vacation is this that begins when you board a modern, 
completely air-conditioned train and enjoy a grandstand seat over 
scenic routes to Seattle. Here, in the Evergreen Playground, your 
friendly All-American steamer turns her bow north- 


ward through scenic sea lanes to Alaska and adventure. 


Come early! Come late! Attractive low fares and 
fair weather, May through September. Alaska cruises 
range from nine to thirty-six days, round trip from 
Seattle, Sailings two and three times weekly. 


Of course you'll want the fascinating, free Alaska 
V acationland literature describing this amazing 
land. Write today — coupon below. 
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Ahn-tah-cé-mah became .their law 
giver as well as their greatest sha- 
man and warrior. When the Seris 
became sick “he made them well 
with leaves.” He divided the Seris 
into four clans. Two on the island 
and two on the mainland. Those on 
the island were the “Turtles” and 
the “Pelicans” and those on the 
mainland the “Coyotes” and the 
“Pitallas.” No woman could marry 
a man of her own clan nor could 
she marry a man from another 
tribe of people. 

Ahn-tah-cé-mah discovered the 
Cave of the God’s Hand and talked 
with the gods. Under him the 
Seris became so powerful that no 
people dared to fight against them, 
but when he became very old he 
went back to the sea, promising to 
return and lead them again. 

“But we have waited a long 
time,” the old medicine man said, 
wistfully, “and our people are no 
longer what they were.” 

It was hard to believe that this 
gentle old man, who waited with 
faith for the second coming of their 
hero, had eaten human flesh. I 
asked him about cannibalism, but 
he said, “The Seris do not eat 
people now; the government made 
too much fuss about it.” 

When I questioned him further, 
he shrugged his shoulders. 

“Why not?” he said simply. “We 
ate only Papagos and Pimas and 
Yaquis to destroy their souls, The 
meat is better than lizard—or beef 
—and you eat beef! Only at the 
feast of the Fire God, we ate peo- 
ple. Only warriors ate them, not 
women nor boys.” 

Long into the night the old man 
talked about his gods, his religion 
and the waning strength of his 
people. He promised to take me 
to visit the sacred cave, far up-in 
the mountains, where water drips 
from the fingers of a great hand 
which guards the inner chamber. 

All this was several years ago. 
Since then I have visited Seri Land 
many times, but always the old 
man found an excuse, and I did 
not have an opportunity to see the 
Cave of the Gods. But last summer 
the old man cleansed himself with 
the sacred ceremony of fasting— 
abstaining from either food or drink 
for four days—and took me to the 


_ cave to witness the coming to man- 


hood of his grandson. 

For four days, too, his grandson 
had gone without food or water. 
For four nights he squatted beside 
his grandfather, singing with him 
the songs to the gods which the 
old man had taught him. On the 
morning of the fourth day we 
started into the mountains. 

My pedometer showed twenty- 
six miles and we had climbed four 
thousand feet before the old medi- 
cine man stopped at the foot of a 
great cliff, pointing to a dark open- 
ing which is the entrance to the 
sacred cave. 

All day, under a burning sun, the 
two men had traveled seemingly 
without effort. But while we sat 
getting our breath in the chill of 
four thousand feet, I noticed per- 
spiration start streaming down the 
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boy’s bare body. His lips. and 
tongue were swollen with the four 
days’ thirst. A month before, he 
had been sent naked, alone into 
the desert. For twenty-eight days 
and nights he had hidden himself 
from the sight of his people. During 
this time he had armed himself 
with bow and arrows, clothed him- 
self with the skins of animals and 
supported*life in one of the most 
inhospitable spots of the earth. 
When he came back he brought 
food and a present for the woman 
he would marry when the ceremony 
he was going through had made 
him a man and warrior of his tribe. 
But all this was nothing. Now, 
with the old medicine man, he was 
facing for the first time the ordeal 
of talking directly to his gods. 
Like a man in a trance he stood 
up, glancing at the entrance of the 


‘cave, and turned away. For several 


mintites. both men fixed their gaze} 
on the sun just setting in the notch 
between two peaks of the range to 
the west of us. Then I remembered 
what the old man had said: “When 
the sun shines, the cave is dark, 
but when it sets, the cave is light 
inside and we go in.” 

I turned to look back at the open- 
ing. A moment before it had been 
dark and mysterious. But now a 
shaft of light from the setting sun 
struck back into the hole in the 
mountain, lighting it up as if the 
headlights of a car were shining in! 

The old medicine man began his 
chant and, after a bar or two, the 


boy joined him in a shaky voice. 


But when his grandfather made a 
sign, the boy did not hesitate; he 
walked boldly into the cave and 
we followed. Inside, while the chant 
went on, he squatted with his fire- 
sticks, twirling them between his 
palms until he had a little fire of 
dry canes burning. 

The cave is not large, only a few 
yards across. Opposite the entrance 
there is another opening which 
leads to a larger chamber which 
I was not permitted to enter as 
I had not gone through the cere- 
mony of cleansing. 

It is from the roof of this inner 
room that the giant hand which 
drips water is suspended. Five great 
stalactites, joined together at the 
base somewhat like a giant hand, 
hung from the roof. Under one of 
the fingers stands a large earthern 
olla, or water vessel, to catch the 
water as it drips. There were once 
five of them, but now two are broken. 
They are in the form of great eggs 
with the small end down. The age of 
these water vessels is unknown 
even to the Indians themselves. 
Certainly they are very old and 
the art of making them is lost. 


When, some time after midnight, 
the long chant was ended, the two 
men quenched their four-days’ thirst 
with water from the sacred water 
vessel; only a clamshellful at first, 
but later they drank plenty. Just 
before daylight the boy was given 
his knife and bow and arrows. He 
sang to the sun, to the waters of 
the ocean, to the four winds and to 
the desert trees that they might be 
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fruitful, and the ceremony was 
over—the boy had become a man. 

All the way down the mountain 
I kept thinking of those wonderful 
and beautiful water vases. Ever 
since I first saw the delicately thin 
shards at an old camping ground 
of the Seris where one of them had 
been broken, I had wanted to see 
one of them whole. And now I 
wanted to take back with me one 
which I had seen in the sacred 
cave. A thing so beautiful should 
be preserved in a museum. 

I talked to the older men about 
it and at last they agreed that I 
should have one to take with me. 
The medicine man’s son was to get 
it for me. In anticipation I made 
him many presents. He was to 
start at daylight the next morning. 

Those presents were almost my 
undoing. ‘When I went ashore the 
next morning a circle of men were 
seated around a huge sealion skin, 
gambling, and among them was the 
medicine man’s son with the pres- 
ents spread out before him. 

A gambling game among the 
Seris lasts from a few hours to 
several days and no one leaves the 
game until he has lost everything. 
As we were planning to start for 
home that evening, I saw there 
was a slim chance of getting that 
precious olla, so returned on board, 
telling the captain to make ready 
to sail when the tide turned. I was 
disappointed and probably showed 
it. 

One of the younger men followed 
me out to the boat and offered to 
go for the vase. Upon his word 
that he would start at once I loaded 
him down with presents and saw 
him off. At eight-thirty that night 
a large canoe put off from shore, 
hailing me as they came alongside. 
In the middle of the canoe was the 
runner with the olla. He had made 
the fifty-two miles in eleven hours, 
carrying that great, fragile water- 
vessel twenty-six miles on his back. 

I could hardly believe my eyes 
as we all sat around deck admiring 
the beautiful thing. In a burst of 
enthusiasm I turned to the boy, 
saying: “Runner, what can I give 
you for the journey you have made 
so well and so quickly?” 

For a moment he was puzzled, 
trying to think of something which 
I had not already given him. While 
he was thinking it over, I took a 
cigarette from my case and lit it. 

Instantly his eyes brightened. 
“You can give me one of those 
white cigarettes that only you smoke,” 
he said eagerly. 
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Be SURE your itinerary includes the greatest of all California’s attractions! 
Travelers from every part of the world stand amazed in this magnificent temple 
of Nature’s beauty. Yosemite defies description either by pictures or words. 
Once seen, the memory of such startling views can never be lost. 

Yosemite is centrally located in California and may be easily included on 
any transcontinental ticket. Ask your travel or ticket agent for full information 
to help you plan. Meantime we will be glad to mail you a scenic 4-season 
vacation folder. Address Dr. Don Tresidder, President, Yosemite Park and 
Curry Co., Box 302, Yosemite National Park, California. 
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the Pacific. 


EGYPT - 
FAR EAST « 


NEAR EAST 
INDIA 


One of the most delightful ocean journeys in the world of 
travel .. . when you go “Lido all the way”! The Italian Line, 
with its magnificent Lido liners headed by the Rex and Conte 
di Savoia, takes you as far as Italy. There you make direct 
connection with one of the luxurious “Grand Express” vessels 
of Lloyd Triestino, affiliated with the Italian Line . . . The 
Conte Verde, Conte Rosso, Gange or the renowned new 
Victoria, world’s fastest motorship and the only vessel in 
“East of Suez” service offering a private bath with every 
First Class Room! 


Lloyd Triestino, with 106 years experience in the Orient, 
offers the same type of Lido luxury that made the Southern 
Route famous—together with the courtesy, seamanship and 
delicious cuisine of the modern Italian Marine. 


ROUND THE WORLD CRUISES 


972 independent itineraries to go as you please within two years, 
with the Italian Line in the Atlantic and the one you choose in 


For further information and reserva- 
tions apply travel agents or LLOYD 
TRIESTINO, 624 Fifth Ave., New 4, 
York City. Offices in Principal Cities / 


LOvy TALESTING 
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OUR MID-PACIFIC SUGAR BOWL 
(Continued from page 38) ) 


In fact, sugar growing in Hawaii is 
in marked contrast to the catch-as- 
catch-can, wasteful, not to say wan- 
ton methods in vogue in Cuba. For 
instance, whereas in Cuba forests 
are cut down and burned on the 
spot to make room for the cane, 
Hawaiian planters have planted 
more than a million trees during 
the past few years just to increase 
the supply of water from the moun- 
tains. In Cuba the attitude is, “Oh, 
we'll let posterity worry about 
that.” In Hawaii they are not leav- 
ing the future to take care of itself. 


In Cuba cane matures in twelve 
months; in Hawaii it requires from 
seventeen to twenty-four. months. 
But whereas Hawaii seldom gets 
less than seven and sometimes more 
than ten tons to the acre, Cuba 
gets about two tons and Louis’- 
ana only about one. In Hawaii 
cane is the most expensive thing 
in the sugar factory; in Cuba it is 
the cheapest. So Hawaii has to get 
as_much sugar as possible out of 
each stalk of cane—and succeeds 
to the extent of extracting 98.5% 
of the sugar content. Intensive 
cultivation and scientific land re- 
clamation gives Hawaii its high 
yield, in contrast to extensive culti- 
vation in Cuba. Then, too, I have 
heard a rumor, though I did not 
find time to verify it, that sugar- 
cane, unlike the modern generation, 
does well in rocky soil, because the 
lava hillsides stay sunwarmed until 
midnight. 

But cane-cutting is the most 
colorful process in Hawaiian cane- 
fields. Cutting and grinding begin 
in December and run into and 
sometimes through the summer 
months. A canefield at harvest time 
is about the nearest human ap- 
proach to an outdoor hive of activi- 
ty. Strings of cane-workers dot the 
landscape like swarms of ants from 
dawn until mid-afternoon. Fields 
of sugarcane in bloom are like vast 
flowerbeds. The cane in tassel 
shimmers bright-yellow in the sun- 
shine; in other lights endless fields 
of silvery-gray cane in blossom 
stretch to the horizon. The rustle 
of the blossomed sugarcane tops 
makes a kind of music in the almost 
constant island breezes. Deep-red 
sugarcane stalks form almost a 
solid wall along hundreds of miles 
of Hawaiian roads. 

I remember vividly the horror 
with which a cane fire was dreaded 
in Cuba a decade or more ago. 
Hence it was a great surprise’ to 
find that in Hawaii they deliberately 
set fire to canefields before cutting. 
It seems that some one once, as an 
original little joke, tied a torch to 
a mongoose, which escaped into a 
canefield; and to the amazement of 
every one they found the cane not 
only easier to cut but the juice un- 
injured, if not indeed improved. 
Now every one burns his cane as 
a matter of course—that is, his 
canefield; the cane itself is so heavy 
with juice that it will no more 
burn than a pail of water. Of course 
they lose the fertilizer value of the 
leaves and tassels, and burning a 
canefield makes cutting a much 
dirtier job, with burned bits of this 


and that in the eyes, faces black. 
Burning also destroys insects, sends 
mongooses and rats scurrying—some 
of the workers bring their terriers 
for a treat—and really benefits the 
cane, provided the milling is done 
within: seventy-two hours afterward. 

So just before dawn, usually, 
when the time comes to cut cane, 
men set fire to the jungle canefields 
that look as if a mongoose could 
hardly wriggle its way through 
them and you wake, unless you 
have been so foolish as to over- 
sleep, to high cloud patterns of 
smoke, colored pink and opalescent 
blue by the rising sun. The red- 
dish-brown cane smoke, mingling 
with the sunrise clouds, rises in 
columns, now white, now almost 
jet black, rolling like an artillery 
barrage across the landscape, men 
bent over in the murk of it, ready 
to fight back the fire if it tries to 
jump the confines set for it. The 
roaring\sound of a burning cane- 
field can be terrifying, but to most 
of Hawaii now it is merely com- 
monplace, the placid music of or- 
dinary industry; and the smell of 
burning canefields, as of a sugar- 
mill, is pleasant to most people. 

One man tends ten acres on the 
average, and there is an elaborate 
system of bookkeeping to show 
exactly what each field has cost, 
and why, to be balanced against 
its production. Individuals in the 
same gang get the same pay, but 
the rate of pay of different gangs 
depends on its pace and efficiency 
as a gang. They drop a man down 
or send him up to the gang he fits 
in speed and competence, as too 
few schools do their pupils. From 
the manager down through the cor- 
poral-like lunas it is all a sort of 
military organization. But unlike 
the soldier, any cane-worker can 
come in during two fixed hours a 
day, any day in the year and tell 
his troubles to the manager himself, 
ignoring all intermediate ranks 
along the way. 


The cane-knife with which the 
cutting is done is a kind of machete, 
weighing from two to three pounds 
and kept razor-sharp, with a sort of 
come-hither hook at the top of the 
business end. As sugarcane stalks 
grow eighteen or twenty feet high 
in Hawaii they must not only be 
cut off at the ground but cut in 
two and “topped,” so that the cut- 
ter is a sort of automaton, inces- 
santly throwing eight- or nine-foot 
lengths of cane on the ground be- 
hind him. Piling the cut cane, like 
the cutting, is usually a piece-work 
job by gangs, the piles being given 
definite dimensions and averaging 
about a ton each in weight. 

Out at dawn, most workers, 
field workers at least, quit about 3 
P. M., plantation time. So for most 
visitors to Hawaii that is the only 
time when field roads and highways 
seem alive with homing workers, 
black with the soot of burned cane- 
fields or covered with the reddish 
dust of new plowings, some of them 
on foot, the great majority stand- 
ing tightly together in company 
trucks. Many a fleeting tourist. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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coming upon this mid-afternoon 
exodus from the fields and incap- 
able of rising in time to behold the 
counter-wave at the crack of dawn, 
has been known to make sarcastic 
remarks, 

Managers and overseers drive 
cars now hither and yon through 
the canefields. But most of them 
still wear riding boots, if not spurs 
—though not for the military pur- 
pose of keeping their feet on their 
desks. They are on the job with 
both feet all day long, and a long 
day, especially for the haoles at the 
top. No, don’t get the idea that 
growing sugar means merely riding 
about a bit in the morning if you 
happen to feel like it and then sit- 
ting down under a tree with a cold 
drink to smoke and nap away the 
rest of the day. Business men on 
the mainland fit that picture much 
more nearly than do the men re- 
sponsible for sugarcane and pine- 
apple plantations out in Hawaii. 

Young men who plan to go out 
to Hawaii to stay and live a dolce 
far mente life had better at least 


be sure they have attractions 
enough to win a wealthy island 
girl—and even then they must 


work, and usually get up early to 
do it, or be more or less despised. 
For the old Yankee conviction that 
loafing is wicked still prevails “in 
Hawaii. In short, raising cane is 
not at all the same thing as raising 
Cain. 

I like, up to a certain extent, the 
pungent, sweetish smell of a sugar- 
mill; find a certain fascination in 
watching burly mainlanders and 
poker-faced Japanese wander casu- 
ally and _ self-confidently about 
among forests of mechanical in- 
tricacy, tightening a cock here, 
opening a valve there. Those end- 
less series of rollers exerting I for- 
get now how many incredible tons 
of pressure, 
vats and whirling devices by which 
sugar crystals are precipitated. 

... But if you want anything ap- 
proaching a clear, orderly descrip- 
tion of the complicated processes 
and machinations of putting cane- 
fields in sugarbowls read some 
one else—or, better still, go and see 
it yourself. I can stand a certain 
amount of explanation amid the 
roar of modern machinery, if only 
out of politeness to a plantation 
manager whose time, I am only too 
well aware during the mill excur- 
sion and factory sightseeing, is far 
more precious than my own. But 
give me the open fields at cane 
burning and cutting time, or even 
the slack season of hoeing and re- 


planting and hanawai-ing with which 


Hawaii ‘manages to keep its sugar- 
growing population occupied all the 
year round. 


i 


those vast steaming | 


These 


Come in April and stay through May. 
are months of marvelous equable climate, 


when you'll most enjoy sea-bathing, sun- 
tanning, golf and tennis, horse racing: and 
climbing lofty mountains, afoot, on horseback, 
or on fine motor roads; or visiting our cool 
mountain resorts. 


Rates are lower in April, May, and throughout 
Jamaica’s delightful summer. Living in this 
enchantingly lovely tropical isle costs no more, 
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For gratis booklet T, consult your travel agent, or the 
United Fruit Company, Colombian Line, Standard Fruit 
Company, Canadian National Railways, Holland-America 
Line; or Pan American Airways (16 hours from New 
York, 1714 from Chicago, 5 from Miami), or address 


THE JAMAICA TOURIST TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


230 Park Avenue, New York, or Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.LI. 
(Cable; ‘““Devboard’’). 
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COLORFUL, THRILLING 


GO VIA 
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@ Rio de Janeiro—your first port of call! 
Acity whose beauty... whose exotic charm 
...will hold you breathless! A fascinating 
visit here. Then on to Santos, and a swim 
at nearby La Guaruja, seaside meeting 
place of South America’s smart set! 


® Between Santos and Buenos Aires 
(above) you have tasted the world’s finest 
climate in Montevideo. And now, gay liv- 
ing in brilliant B. A.! Like Paris? Yes! 
Like New York? Yes! But with an added 
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@ Munson ports are colorful, gay and 
thrilling! Munson liners are large, fast 
and comfortable—with fine facilities for 
modern travel pleasure. Above, new built- 
in-deck pool of S. S. Pan America, which 
also provides new, enlarged sports deck 
and air-conditioned dining salon. Sail 
before June 1st and save up to $100. 
Fortnightly sailings, with northbound 
call at Trinidad. 
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NASSAU > MIAMI 


HAVANA 
$120 ALL EXPENSE! 
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THE LAST OF THE BUFFALO HUNTERS 
(Continued from page 26) 


Assinaboins, the Crees and Blackfeet. 

In 1841, after a scourge of small- 
pox, Sir George Simpson estimated 
the Assinaboin population at four 
thousand and sixty. In the ensuing 
years there followed that ruthless 
slaughter of the buffalo to the south- 
ward, encouraged by American army 
officers as the most effective means of 
bringing the insurgent Sioux, Chey- 
ennes, Kiowas and Arapahoes to 
their knees. By the late seventies its 
repercussions were being severely felt 
upon the Canadian prairies. Starv- 
ing and angry, Blackfeet, Crees and 
Assinaboins vainly roamed the plains 
in search of the buffalo they were 
convinced were being prevented from 
coming northward by their enemies 
to the south. 

It needed only the silver and per- 
suasive tongite of Louis Riel, with 
his specious promises to bring back 
the buffalo and make the West a 
land of hunters, to fan these red 
embers of rebellion into flame. It 
was a trying time for all in Western 
Canada. At any moment the restive 
and untamed Blackfeet might smear 
the yellow ochre of war upon their 
faces, sing the war song and drench 
the West with blood. Yet throughout 
this difficult transitory period the 
already partly Christianized Assin- 
aboins, under the friendly guidance 
of the Reverend John McDougall, 
remained steadfast in their friend- 
ship with the whites. Later, in 1884- 
85, in contrast to other tribes, who 
were opposing the laying of the fire- 
wagon trail across the prairies, the 
Assinaboins rendered invaluable as- 
sistance to the engineers of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in helping 
them to locate passes and survey 
its now famous right-of-way through 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Among Crees, Sioux, Blackfeet and 
other tribes alike the desire for the 
old free life found expression to- 
wards the close of the nineteenth 
century in prophets, ghost dances and 
bloodshed, while the same feeling 
took possession of a part of the 
Assinaboins not long ago, though 
in a milder form. Upon the shoul- 
ders of my old friend, Chief Calf 
Child, now deceased, fell the bur- 
den of devising some mysterious 
means of dissipating the hordes of 
whites who had crowded the Indians 


from the ranges, and of calling back 
the buffalo. A mystic himself, Calf 
Child went into a trance and beheld 
a vision. From behind a silver cloud 
appeared the Great Spirit. “You 
must sleep on a mountain four suc- 
cessive nights,’ He commanded. 
“The thunder will roll over your 
head, and each time you will daub 
white paint upon your cheeks. Then 
you will return to your people, heal 
their diseases and restore the old re- 
ligion of prayer and burnt offerings 
and the incense of the medicine pipe, 
now so fallen into decay through 
Christian teachings that the Indians 
have lost both their courage and 
their earlier power!” 

Acting upon these spiritual instruc- 
tions Calf Child hired drummers, 
taught them the song the Great Spirit 
had revealed to him, daubed white 
paint upon his face and clothes,’ paint- 
ed the Thunder Bird upon his blan- 
ket as a sigh of the source of his 
mandate, and held a public dance. 


With his breath alone he appeared to | 


heal the sick brought to him from 
far and near. His fame spread 
like a prairie fire. Each patient whom 
the prophet cured brought him an 
eagle feather to wear in his war- 
bonnet when the thunder rolled, and 
daubed his own cheeks with white 
paint so that the thunder would pass 


him by. 
Many were wearing — similar 
feathers only a few years ago, 


thereby acknowledging Calf Child as 
their spiritual leader. But the but- 
falo failed to return, or the white 
race mysteriously to melt away, 
Chief Calf Child is gone and this 
last revolt against Christianity went 
the way of Sitting Bull’s Ghost 
Dance and similar aboriginal attempts 
to conjure back the lost freedom of 
bygone days. 

Each year the lofty Cascade Moun- 
tain sees the friendly Assinaboins 
return in diminishing numbers to the 
scenes of their carefree and unham- 
pered past. .And each year, as the 
fumes of the lu-cob-bee curl up from 
the bowls of their red-stone pipes 
to mingle with the wood smoke of 
the tepee fires, aged warriors and 
buffalo hunters are transported back 
in imagination to those happy days 
when the pony herds filled the val- 
leys and the bison roamed the plains. 
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(Continued from page 41) 


uncertainties of Germanic, Celtic and 
Slavic civilization beyond its curve. 

Then, in the centuries of the Mi- 
grations of the Peoples, as the fifth 
and sixth are resoundingly called, 
this immediate neighborhood was a 
veritable highway. When that great 
restlessness settled for a space and 
the Christianizing of mid-Europe be- 
gan in earnest from a new kind of 
Rome, Ratisbon became again an out- 
post, a base of operations in im- 
portance second to none in Europe. 
Hence the present city is a veritable 
gold mine of history and relics. 

To travelers nowadays, sampling 
Europe for its culture, eagerly de- 
manding of it the charms and quaint- 
ness of antiquity and the evidences 
of handicraft days and pre-machine 
living, Regensburg is somewhat in 
the nature of caviar. Not alone cav- 
iar to the uncritical and enthusiastic 
majority, but also to veteran visitors 
searching every land for the bizarre 
and. rare. Caviar as to the definite 
and unusual period covered by the 
city’s heyday; and caviar for the rea- 
son that it is off the beaten track of 
tourists. 

When you learn of a German town 
which attracts Germans and which 
they feel they ought to go to- see, 
(not merely to vacation or to eat in, 
as at countless Bads, Kurs and Spas) 
you may feel sure it has something 
solid for a traveler to énjoy. When 
such a German town, moreover, has 
not as yet been severely shaken by 
the tramp of alien feet, such a hint 
should warn you, the pioneer, to drop 
off there for a time and have a look. 

During the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries this city was one of most 
populous in all central Europe, and 
one of the most prosperous. In the 
two preceding centuries it had been 
one of the chief ecclesiastical centers 
north of the Alps. That is why there 
are so many very old monastic and 
churchly edifices; and also so many 
surviving mansions, or Stadtburgen. 
of rich patrician families. The lat- 
ter are half home, half private 
fortress, a type of edifice specially 
suited to the turbulent twelfth cen- 
tury and today hardly existing any- 
where else in all Germany. These 
two features, together with the fa- 
mous sixteen-arch bridge and the 
Cathedral, the most elaborate and 
largest Gothic church edifice in Ba- 
varia, give Ratisbon its outstanding 
characteristics. 

The old Rathaus, inside and out, is 
as choice a bit of fourteenth century 
building as I can remember through- 
out Germany. Outside, though cer- 
tainly not pretentious, it has the look 
of age, unrestored, unchanged in 
architectural character. It is the sort 
of structure which proclaims itself at 
once, whether you have been intro- 
duced to it or not through reading, as 
very venerable and very unusual. It 
is indeed venerable: its upper room 
is the place where for practically two 
hundred summers the feudal German 
Diet, that body of high nobility em- 
powered to choose and elect the Holy 

(Continued on page 72) 
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EIGHT CENTURIES AGO AT REGENSBURG 
(Continued from page 71) 


Roman Emperor, assembled, and 
made important German history. The 
original fittings have largely sur- 


vived, and the place holds also many 
relics of extraordinary interést dat- 
ing between 1450 and 1800. Noted 
as this section of old Germany is for 


magnificent and wholly satisfying 
oriel windows as, for instance, at 
Nuremberg, Augsburg, Rothenburg, 


the one upon the front facade of this 
city hall is a gem. 

Many a fellow countryman with 
whom I have talked has acknowl- 
edged my own occasional feeling of 
satiation with the monotony present- 
ed by endless numbers of similar 
characters used on and in Gothic 
churches. A comparatively few saint- 
ly personalities, repeated over and 
over again, with much lack of skill 
and even greater lack of originality, 
dulls the attention and hastens the in- 
spection. But if we turn to the older 
ecclesiastical edifices, to the churchly 
buildings done in the Romanesque 
style, variety confronts us. A some- 
what scandalous glee and offhanded 
artistic freedom ruled the decorators 
of so many of these ancient places. 
The facade on the St. Jakobs-kirche, 
badly erased though much of it is, 
is a typical instance of what I mean. 

Here at Ratisbon there is much 
Romanesque architecture; its oldest 
monasteries, nunneries and chapels 
are pre-Gothic. The whole town is 
a sort of reliquary of that period of 
Christian expansion. You must find 
in this Church of St. Jakob (also 
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comically called The Scots Church, 
because it was founded by a group 
of early monks and~ missionaries 
from the auld sod of Ireland!), the 
former Benedictine monastery of St. 
Emmeram (one of the very oldest 
in Germany), the church of St. Em- 
meram (parts of which were erected 
during Charlemagne’s lifetime), the 
church of St. Ulrich, the chapel of 
St. Stephan, and several others a 
mine of interest and beauty. As for 
the Cathedral which, as I have men- 
tioned, is Bavaria’s finest piece of 
Gothic, it was begun in 1275—a 
couple of centuries before Chris- 
topher Columbus became a navigator 
—and bids fair to go on attracting 
attention for many tourist seasons 
to come. So far as J know, it has 
the only triangular porch of any 
Gothic cathedral, an odd but lovely 
experiment. . 

I mean it as serious counsel to 
Americans coming abroad soon: see 
Regensburg at your leisure. Wander 
through the streets which -were 
squeezed together by the tight space 
left inside the old city walls; observe 
what city life was like eight hundred 
years ago when every man’s house 
was his castle; dream on the bridges 
and quays along the mighty Danube; 
and study the old churches with their 
ingratiating figures. Only thus will 
you get the full flavor of this quiet 
and wholly delightful old town. Only 
thus may you travel backward through 
time and live again eight centuries 
ago at Regensburg. 


BETWEEN COVERS 


Samarkand 


pe MANNIN recently jour- 
neyed over seven thousand miles 
through the Ukraine to the Caucasus, 
over the famous Georgian Military 
Highway to Tiflis and on to Samar- 
kand. At all times she traveled 
fourth class and therefore was able 
to observe closely the life of the or- 
dinary citizens of the Soviet Union. 
In South to Samarkand (Dutton) 
she reproduces the very colorful and 
constantly changing life in some of 
the most interesting sections of the 
Soviet Union. 


The Alps 


A NEW edition of Edward Whym- 
per’s Scrambles Amongst the 
Alps (Scribners) makes available 
once more in a handsomely illus- 
trated edition this classic of mountain 
climbing. It tells the story of 
Whymper’s seven attempts to ascend 
the Matterhorn, of the rivalry be- 
tween the Italians and their foreign 
competitors for this honor and of the 


. 


final victory and its accompanying 
tragedy. Although this book was 
originally published in 1871, it is as 
fresh and exciting today as it was at 
that time. This volume reproduces 
the original illustrations as well as a 


number of excellent new  photo- 
graphs. 
Max Miller 
AX MILLER, author of J 


Cover the Waterfront, has used 
his gifts as a journalist to good ad- 
vantage in his new book Mexico 
Around Me (Reynal and Hitchcock). 
Characteristically enough, he writes 
about the less familiar aspects of 
Mexican life. He avoids those cities 
and those places which have been 
over-photographed and over-adver- 
tised and succeeds in capturing many 
vivid impressions of native life. 


South Sea Islands 


LIFFORD GESSLER left his 

work on a newspaper in Hono- 

lulu to accompany an expedition of 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Decoration 


is Yours! 


ARTS AND DECORATION 
Home Study Course in Interior 


Decoration will help you. 


It will give you a cultural and 
practical knowledge about period, 
antique, and modern furniture, 
furnishings and how to use them— 
impossible to obtain otherwise ex- 
cepting by years of study, research 
and experience. 


For those who wish to furnish a 
room for a home correctly, this 
practical course will help yow and 
should save you’ money. 


Earn money. 


Study this course at home, become 
an interior decorator! It will help 
you to start your own business or 
qualify with an. established firm of 
decorators. 


Think of the added pleasure you 
will have—the money you will 
save when buying furnishings for 
your home, whether at home or 
abroad, when you know good de- 
sign and good taste from bad. 


Before your next trip abroad pre- 
pare now to enjoy it to the fullest 
extent. 


Do you understand and appreciate 
the things you see in the museums, 
castles, famous chateaus and gor- 
geous hotels? Do you know the his- 
tory, romance and practical uses 
for antique and modern fabrics, 
period furniture, objets d’art, ete? 


Write today for free booklet and 
full details. 


Arts and Decoration 

Home Study Course 

116 East 16th St., New York 
Please send me your free 

booklet describing your Home 


Study Course in Interior Deco- 
ration. 


Address 
T. April 1937 


Travelerasl 


TAKE YOUR KITCHEN WITH YOU 
Only 


$7 .50 


Stove Fully Guaranteed. 


THIS FOLDING PORT- 
ABLE ELECTRIC 
STOVE is invaluable for 
travelers, in hotels, one- 
room apartments, tour- 
ist camps and_ trailers. 
Looks like a small valise. 


IT 
COOKS, BROILS, 
TOASTS, HEATS 


Ask for Free Catalog. 


PAN-ELECTRIC C0. 


23 W. 38 ST., 
Portable. NEW YORK 


is just beginnin 


TELEPHONE 439 MADISON AVE. 
WI. 2-1692 NEW YORK CITY 


NO MORE 

GRIEF 
FOR TRAILER 
OWNERS WITH AMERICAN 


SAFETY WHEELS 


Thousands of trailer owners will bless this new 
device, which eliminates blowout hazards and flat 
tire nuisance, American Safety Wheels—(adapt- 
able to any 16’’ drop-center wheel)—are neat steel 
rims bolted to your car or trailer wheels. See 
how they save your tires . . . how they stop 
roadside tire changes—how, they prevent road 
“‘whip’’ and sidesway. Write for data and free 
pictures explaining everything. Give make, year 
and tire size of car or trailer. 


Only $5.00 F.0.B. 
AMERICAN TIRE GUARD CO. 


2941-T East Jefferson Detroit, Michigan 


JAPAN avaiaste 


For now or next season by Hans Kiderlin, 


German author now in Japan, Frank 
lloyd Wright, eminent architect, on 
‘“‘America in Japan: Japan in America’, 
Jerome Davis, of Yale University, M. T. 
Yamamota and others. Write for terms 
and complete list including debates and 
symposiums. ¥ 

ERNEST BRIGGS, Times Building, New York 


Polished Oak ... 


and panelled walls on the one hand, grill 
room, lifts and running water on the other 
. « a charming, modernized eighteenth cen- 
tury coaching house. Glorious Devon at your 
doorstep, A first-class cuisine and cellar. 


ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL 
A.A. EXETER R.A.C. 
—the hub of glorious Devon— 
Illustrated Brochure with pleasure 
Telegrams: ‘‘Royal Clarence Exeter’’. 
Telephone: 4071-2. 
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the Bishop Museum to some of the 
most remote and primitive islands in 
the South Seas. For three months 
he lived on the atoll of Tepuka in the 
Tuamotu archipelago where the na- 
tives still follow their primitive cus- 
toms. His book Road My Body 
Goes (Reynal and Hitchcock) is a 
record of his experiences there and 
on several other South Sea islands 
where he had an opportunity to ob- 
serve native life which is rarely given 
to the ordinary traveler. 

x Oe OK x 


There have been other recent vol- 
umes about unusual sailing trips. R. 
D. Graham’s Rough Passage 
(Houghton Mifflin) describes the re- 
markable trip of the seven ton yacht, 
Emanuel, from England to Labrador 
then to Bermuda and back to Eng- 
land again by way of the Azores. 

East Monsoon (Scribners) by G. 
E. P. Collins is an account of a cruise 
among the little kown islands of the 
Dutch East Indies on a frail native 
craft. 

We're Sailing in the Morning 
(Stephen Daye Press) by Ed. Carl- 
son and Jim Corben is the account 
of the experiences of a sailor who 
has spent fifteen years in almost every 
type of vessel afloat and hit most 
shipping ports on four continents. 


Gypsies in Spain 


Ny ees STARKIE is perhaps 
one of the foremost living 
authorities on gypsies. He is also a 
writer of considerable ability. His 
newest book is Don Gypsy (Dutton) 
and it records his adventures in 
Southern Spain and Barbary, coun- 
tries which he knows and under- 
stands thoroughly. During most of 
his travels Walter Starkie lived with 
the gypsies and earned his living by 
fiddling. Those who have enjoyed 
his other books, Raggle-Taggle and 
Spanish Raggle-Taggle, will find this 
new volume equally enchanting. 


Dangerous Sea 


HE Mediterranean and its future 

is the subject of George Slo- 
combe’s new book The Dangerous 
Sea (Macmillan). He describes the 
problems of various countries that 
border on the Mediterranean from 
Spain and Italy to Turkey, Syria and 
Egypt. He discusses such vital ques- 
tions as the Turkish demand for 
freedom to fortify the Dardanelles, 
the status of Tangier, Italy’s claim to 
the Adriatic as a closed sea and the 
safeguarding of France’s communi- 
cations with her African colonies. 


Escapologist 


Ga BELFRAGE tried to run 
away from it all, but he did not 
succeed. In his book Away from It 
All (Simon and Schuster), which he 
sub-titles An Escapologist’'s Note- 
book, he describes his experiences in 
many parts of the world in what is 
a record of personal history, of 
varied adventures and of pleasant 
and unpleasant living. He writes 
with gusto and his book has the qual- 
ities that have been so much admired 
(Continued on page 74) 


TRAVEL THE WIDE 
WORLD OVER 


... and you'll find the same essen- 
tials for perfect hotel living... 
every one a feature of The Barclay 


CONTINENTAL SERVICE 


The kind of service that is personal and human- 
ized—that is not just showy and ostentatious— 
that does everything for you almost without 
your knowing it. 


HOMELIKE ATMOSPHERE 


Created by intelligent care for your creature 
comforts ... By tasteful decorations and perfect 
appointments. . . By a smoothly coordinating 
management. . .By the opportunity offered 
every guest for rest and relaxation when day is 
done. 


DISTINGUISHED CUISINE 


One that makes the best possible use of the cul- 
inary arts of Europe and America. . . That un- 
derstands how to tempt appetites with variety 
. .. That has the skill and takes the pains to 
make delectable even the simplest dishes. 


CONVENIENT LOCATION 


Near transportation terminals and important 
centers of amusement, shopping and business. 
The Barclay is situated in mid-town New York 
—only a step from Grand Central Station, a 
short walk to the fashionable shops of Fifth and 
Madison Avenues, a quick taxi ride to Broadway 
theatres and Manhattan’s smartest supper clubs. 


THE BARCLAY 


111 EAST 48™ STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


George W. Lindholm, Manager 
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There’s a pleasant visit in store for you— 
when you come to The Barclay in Philadel- 
phia. Luxuriously appointed, conveniently 
located—and with every requisite for com- 
fort and enjoyment, including a_ very 
famous restaurant. 


Satclay 


RITTENHOUSE SQUARE 
Arthur T Murray, Managing Director 


~ INN 


BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 


AND PHILADELPHIA 
in the Pocono Mountains 


5000 acre estate with every facility for rest and recre- 
ation. 27 hole Donald Ross golf course, 8 splendid 
tennis courts, new out-door Olympic size swimming 
pool, riding stable, dancing, talking pictures, con- 
certs, camp Club for children, trout fishing. 300 room 
modern, fireproof inn and cottages. Reasonable rates. 
References requested. New York office, 500 Fifth Ave. 
Telephone LAckawanna 4-4212. 


FOR 36 YEARS A HAVEN FOR DISCRIMINATING PERSONS 


Spring Time in Jamaica 


HOTEL CASA BLANCA... Montego Bay. . . Jamaica, B.W.I. 


Under English management, Hotel Casa Blanca offers the perfect holiday home 
for a stay in Jamaica. On Montego Bay—world famous beach resort—the hotel is 


the centre of out-door sport and social activities. The Honeymoon Paradise! 


For reservations cable through your travel agency or direct to 
“CASABLANCA’”—JAMAICA 
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in many recent autobiographies by 
globe-trotting journalists. 


The Harem 


UILT in 1459-1465 the Harem of 
the Sultan of Turkey in Constan- 
tinople became one of the most mys- 
terious and dreaded places in the 
world, Its secrets were carefully 
guarded and it was not until com- 
paratively recent times that students 
were able to learn the most important 
facts about the life there. - 
N. M. Penzer’s volume The Harem 
(Lippincott) is the result of the most 
recent scholarship and of numerous 
visits to the palace during which the 
author studied every part of the 
building and obtained valuable photo- 
graphs, In his book he has recreated 
once more that fabulous life of the 
harem during the great days of the 
Sultans. His scholarly volume is 
beautifully illustrated with many fine 
old prints and some excellent new 
photographs. 


Manhattan 


NEW ‘edition of Will Irwin’s 

Highlights of Manhattan with il- 
lustrations by E. H. Suydam has just 
been issued by Appleton-Century. To 
this edition have been added chapters 
describing such significant recent de- 
velopments as Rockefeller Center, 
the Empire State and Chrysler Build- 
ings, the new bridges, Tudor City and 
Knickerbocker Village, and other im- 
portant changes that have taken place 
in the interval since the book was 
first published in 1927. 


f} 
A MODEL OF YOUR SHIP 
all the liners 
The models 


made by hand. gy to 1] inches in length. 


Order C. O. D. by names of ships $3.50 TO $5.75 
or send for Catalog 


VAN RYPER, Vineyard Haven, Mass 


SUMMER CAMP 


AATERSKILL 


Pownal, Vt. For Boys 6-19. 40 miles 
from Albany, N. Y. Provides a place 
where boys are kept busy doing the 
things a boy naturally likes to do. All land and 
water sports. Riding. Trips. Trained coun- 
selors. Modern equipment. Catalog. $17.50 
per week. 16th Season. Herbert T. Lorenz, 
P. O. Box 424, Bennington, Vt. Camp Wood- 
land for Girls, Londonderry, Vt., affiliated. 


THE AMERICAN ROUTE 
TO NORTHERN EUROPE 


Denmark - Sweden - Finland 


Poland - Russia 
S/S ‘“‘SCANPENN”’ 
S/S “SCANYORK’”’ 
S/S “SCANMAIL”’ 
S/S “SCANSTATES”’ 

ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH 
BATH OR SIIOWER 
Excellent Cuisine — Courteous Service 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
5 Broadway 1 Bourse Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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exciting novel of Lon- 

don in the days of 

Samuel Pepys and Nell 
Gwyn 


THESE 
WHITE HANDS 


Against that -gay and fascinating Lon- 
don when a kiss could burst the bubble 
of a reputation, Deeping has woven a 
powerful drama of intrigue and romance, 
with Pepys himself a principal characs 
ter. These White Hands will captivate 
you. $2.00. 


INSIDE 100 HOMES 
Compiled by 
MARY FANTON ROBERTS 


Editor of Arts and 
Decoration | 


Into a hundred homes dis- 

tinguished for their taste. 

The text and immense number of inter- 
pretive pictures include every room in 
the house. Crowded with ideas for mak- 
ing the home more beautiful and livable. 
Large octavo. $3.50. 


JULES 
ROMAINS’ 


gay, volatile novel 


Just as Balzac turned 
aside from the Human 
Comedy to leaven life 
with his Droll Stories, 
y ‘ so, too, does the distin- 

guished author of Men 
of Good Will include in his_ brilliant 
work a masterpiece of robust hilarity— 
a Rabelaisian account of seven bibulous 
souls and their rollicking didoes. $2.00 


THE BOYS IN THE 
BACK ROOM 


RETURN TO LIFE 


by Erich Ebermayer 


The memorably dramatic novel of a man 
imprisoned for twenty-two years and 
suddenly catapulted back to freedom and 
to the sweetheart of his youth who is 
married. It has sold more than 100,000 
copies in Central Europe alone. ‘‘Return 


to Life” is swell melodrama, improbable 

but engrossing, great fun to read.—N. Y. 

Sun, $2.00 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
116 East 16th Street, New York 


The Body Beautiful 


VOLUME TWO 
Edited by Heyworth Campbell 


A SUPERB volume of camera studies of 
the nude human body by America’s fore- 
most photographers. 

This new volume has repeated the sen- 
sational success of last year’s best sell- 
ing, The Body Beautiful, Volume I, and 
has already run through four large 


printings! Both volumes are books of 
magnificent photographs. Size 84% x 12 
inches. 
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SeeFRANCE 
OR ON 


SCOTLAND 
ENGLAND $ 
HOLLAND 

ITALY 

BELGIUM 
SWITZERLAND 
SWEDEN 


GERMANY 
NORWAY 
DENMARK 


After you have examined the de- 
lightful up-to-the-minute guides 
prepared by that widely experi- 
enced traveler, Sydney A. Clark, 
you will want to rush right off to 
the nearest steamship office. He 
preaches no parsimony but shows 
how to see everything, do every- 
thing, where to stop, where to eat 
and how to travel comfortably. 


FRANCE—Dazzling cities, 
stately cathedrals, the Rivi- 
era, visits to Normandy and 
Brittany. 


SCOTLAND colorful 


towns and people, rich his- 
tory and legend. 


ENGLAND — Romantic 
towns, quaint inns, storied 
castles and plenty of Lon- 
don. 


HOLLAND — Home of 

flowers, windmills and Rem- 

brandt. From Amsterdam 
. to Zuider Zee. 


Py) ITALY —From Naples to 
Rome, through the hill 
towns to Florence and the 
Lake region. 


BELGIUM —Grand palaces, 
icturesque canals, and 
eautiful, peaceful country- 

side. 


SWITZERLAND — Seven 
jeweled lakes, sublime 
mountains and famous 
peaks. 


SWEDEN—F rom Stock- 

holm through romantic 
towns of Dalecarlia, Kalmar, 

Visby, etc. 


GERMANY —1istoric 
cities, the Rhine, the Black 
Forest and the Harz Moun- 
tains. 


NORWAY —Land of Vik- 


ings and the midnight sun, _ 
rich in scenery and color. 


DENMARK —Copenhagen, 
Elsinore and Hamlet’s Cas- 
tle, and many other places 
of charm. 


Mr. Clark in his sur- ONLY 


prisingly compact budg- 
et shows you amazing $1.90 
ways to see everything 
at little expense... . . EACH 
At all booksellers or 
esesseceee MAIL THIS COUPONsasunuunn 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
116 East 16th St., New York 


Please send the Travel Guides Checked. 
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FAMOUS 
RAVEL 


BOOKS 


by Well Known Authors 
formerly 


Full library size, 
eloth binding, fine 
paper. End sheets carry 
full - size illustrations. 
New editions, printed 
absolutely unabridged 
from the original plates 


2. When You Go to London. By H. V. Morton. 
Will make every day a satisfying holiday. 

3. Here’s Ireland. By Harold Speakman. The 
circuit of fascinating Erin. x 

4. Franee From Sea to Sea. By A. S. Riggs. 
It covers all France. 

5. Come With Me Through France. By Frank 
Schoonmaker. Entertaining, interpretative. 

6. The Paris That’s Not in the Guide Books. 
By Basil Woon. Starts with cocktails at the 
Ritz, and Paris is ours. 

9. Islands of the Mediterranean. By P. Wils- 
tach, Majorca, Corsica, Sicily, Rhodes, etc. 

10. Sea and Sardinia. By D. H. Lawrence. Un- 
spoiled Sardinia by a great novelist. 

{1. Spanish Towns and People. By R. M. Mc- 
Bride. Vividly pictures every important city. 

12. Come With Me Through Italy. By Frank 
Schoonmaker The outstanding features. 

13. Planning a Trip Abroad. By Edward Hun- 
gerford. An indispensable guide. 

14. Through Europe on Two Dollars a Day. By 
Frank Schoonmaker. Your dream fulfilled. 

15. Finding the Worth-While in Europe. By 
A. B. Osborne. A. delightful appraisal. 

16. Towns of Destiny. By Hilaire Belloc. Fa- 
mous towns which have starred in history. 

18. In Coldest Africa. By Carveth Wells. Afri- 
can explorations full of surprises. 

19. The Out Trail. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
Our West—mountain trails, desert, etc. 
20. Under the Sky in California. By C. F. 
Saunders. Mountain, desert, and canyon. 
22. On Mediterranean Shores. By Emil Ludwig. 
Italy, Greece, Egypt, North Africa, etc. 
23. Meet the Germans. By H. A. Phillips. 

Modern Germany and its people. 

24. The Romantic East. By S. Greenbie. Pan- 
orama of India, Siam, China and Japan, 
25. Rambles in Old London. By G. B. Gordon. 

Churches, taverns and scenes of history. 

27. Two Vagabonds in Spain. By Jan and Cora 
Gordon. _ Two artists in out-of-the-way Spain. 

29. Picture Towns of Europe. By A. B. Osborne. 
Cities with medieval color—Carcassonne, San 
Gimignano, Toledo, Rothenberg, etc. 

30. Together. By Norman Douglas. Summer 
days in an Alpine village. 

31. Paris on Parade. By R. F. Wilson. Boule- 
vards, restaurants, Latin Quarter, etc. 

32. An Italian Holiday. By P. Wilstach. A zig- 
zag journey. Informative and dramatic. 

34. The Conquest of Our Western Empire. By 
A. C. Laut. Our Great Northwest. 

35. Red Tiger. By P. Russell. Travel and ad- 
venture in Mexico and Yucatan. 

36. Let’s Do the Mediterranean. By Carveth 
Wells. A cruise, lively and amusing. 

37. Mostly Mississippi. By H. Speakman. Down 
the Mississippi—cities, towns and country. 

38. The Adventures of a Tropical Tramp. By 
H. lL. Foster. South American adventures. 

39. Jungle Portraits. By Delia Akeley. Carl 
Akeley’s wife hunts, photographs jungle life. 

40. Meet the Spaniards. By H. A. Phillips. 
Bull fights, cathedrals, fiestas, etc. 

41. The Spell of the Caribbean Islands. By 
Archie Bell. Virgin Islands, Martinique, 
Dominica, St. Kitts, Barbados, etc. 

42. The Road to Oblivion. By V. Zenzinov. 
Through Siberia, to the Pole of Cold at 95° 
below zero. Memorable tale of adventure. 

43. The Island of Penguins. By Cherry Kearton. 
The amazing and amusing penguin world. 

44. Whaling in the Frozen South. By A. J. 
Villiers. Adventures on a modern whaler. 

45. The Road Round Ireland. By Padraic Colum. 
Ireland by one of its famous writers. 

47. In the Land of the Lion. By Cherry Kearton. 
The pioneer big game photographer shows 
wild life in Africa. Adventurous. 

49. Trails Through the Golden West. By R. 
Frothingham. Playgrounds of our golden 
West; history, adventure, romance. 

50. Weather. By Free and Hoke. The 1001 
questions conce.ning weather—rain, wind, 
forecasting, etc. Wntertaining, authentic. 

51. The Log of the Betsy Ann. By Fred’k Way, 
Jr. Piloting along our Western rivers. 

52. The Road to the Grey Pamir. By Anna 
Louise Strong. Vivid picture of Soviet life. 

53. Kapoot. By Carveth Wells. A candid, witty 
account of the Soviet Union. 

54. First Over Everest. By Air-Commodore P. 
F. M. Fellowes and Staff. The aerial con- 
cuest of the world’s highest peak. 

55. Pearls, Arms and Hashish. By Henri de 
Monfried. Adventures of Red Sea smuggler. 

56. Adventure. By Carveth Wells. The odd, 
the unique, the dangerous, throughout the 
world, by America’s ace traveler. 
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AN asis IN 
NEW YORK 


OV 


UTE TRAVELERS 


S REFRESHING as a sparkling spring in 

the midst of a parched desert, you'll 

find the American Woman’s Club a wel- 
come oasis in your travels. 


A cordial club atmosphere....a luxurious 
background—in lounges and dining rooms, 
roof gardens and art gallery, library and 
swimming pool... . and the interesting 
and active women that make it their head- 
quarters—these are the qualities that make 
this famous women’s residence an oasis 
for travelers, that distinguish it from the 


ve commercial hotel. 


averag 


Comfort and beauty are in its 1250 rooms, 
each with its private bath. Convenience 
is in its accessibility to the parts of the 
city you want to see, to shops and theatres, 
galleries and museums. And economy is 
in its rates: 


Single room, with bath 


$2.50 to $3.50 


Double room, with bath 
$4.00 to $5.00 


"AMERICAN WOMAN'S. 
CLUB 


353 W. 57th St., N.Y. © Tel.: COlumbus 5-6100 


; (foo BREMEN EUROPA 
ie “aoc r. COLUMBUS | 


NEW YORK paypure 
HANSA nrEUTSCHLAND 
ST. LOUIS | 


BERLIN 
TRAINS of violins drifting to you on promenade or in the lounge, 


invite to a concert. Or a quickening rhythm in the air gives the 
clue to dancing somewhere on ship. And there are stirring brasses 


attended’ by dulcet woodwinds. 


» For music. is our forte, and a mighty tradition with us. In the great 
creative period of Richard Wagner, 1847-57, our LINES were founded. 


The 1937 Anniversary Celebrations on our ships echo this inspiration. 


Fine music, yes, and with those other qualities that together total the 
Art of Fine Living: . . . surroundings of the highest decorative art, 
perfection in service, delicious food, pleasant people and security resting 


on the Science of Navigation. 


Thus, with luxury of speed on the BREMEN or EUROPA, or by the 

expresses NEW YORK, DEUTSCHLAND, HAMBURG, HANSA or the 
COLUMBUS, or with leisure transmuted to economy on the ST. LOUIS 

or the BERLING ¢ 2a.) os to the great music festivals of Europe: at 
Heidelberg, May 29-June 6; Linz, July 16-20; Zoppot, July 18-Aug. 1; 
BAYREUTH, July 22-Aug. 20; Salzburg, July 24-Aug. 31; 75th 

Anniversary. Deutscher Saengerbund, at Breslau, July 28-Aug. 1. 


